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T would have given us very great pleasure to have been proved 
mistaken in our predictions that the Russians would encounter 
such a resistance from the Turks as no Moslem army has offered 


since the days of Solyman the Magnificent, and that the outcome 
of the struggle might be the final repulse of the Christian forces. 
The month has seen the hardest fighting of the war. The Turkish 
attack upon the division which holds the Shipka Pass, and the Rus- 
sian assaults upon Plevna, have been carried on with a disregard of 
losses, and a determination to win at whatever cost, which are 
rarely or never seen in modern warfare. The perfection of modern 
fire-arms makes war very much a matter of calculation as to the 
number of lives it is worth while to throw away to secure some 
advantageous position. Such a persistent sacrifice of life as the 
Germans made at Gravelotte is rarely seen, and is held to require 
strong and clear proofs of its necessity. But the present war has 
seen many Gravelottes. Even the Russians seem to hurl regi- 
ments at fortified positions, defended by rifled cannon and _ breech- 
loading rifles, with as much disregard of consequences as when 
Romanzoff or Suvaroff exposed their men to a discharge of mus- 
ketry and hand-grenades. They seem to fight with tactics a 
century old, but with the weapons of to-day. 

As regards Plevna, the central point of the Russian operations, 
it seems to be admitted after repeated and unsuccessful assaults on 
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its works, that the place must be taken by regular approaches and 
a prolonged siege. It is to be the Sebastopol of the war, but with 
a difference. It is held by troops who will fight harder after the 
breach has been made and the outworks stormed, than they fought 
during the approaches,—who will hold every street and every house 
while they can pull atrigger. And the besiegers will be threatened 
on every side by strong and vigorous armies, against whom they 
must vindicate their occupation of every foot of ground between 
their intrenchments and the Danube, to say nothing of resisting 
efforts to raise the siége of Plevna or reinforce its garrison. The 
Russians seem to be fully aware of the difficulties of the task they 
have undertaken. They have laid their plans to fortify Sistova, 
Tirnova, Nicopolis and other points, and, if the worst should come, 
are prepared to fall back upon Nicopolis, where they will make a 
stand until they are able to resume the offensive. But the very fact 
that such a programme has been adopted, shows that they have 
lost confidence in themselves, and therefore will not go much 
further during this campaign. 


THE death of Thiers, had it occurred ten years ago would have 
been regarded chiefly as an event in the world of letters. Men 
would have discussed the merits of his two great histories, and 
remarked the singular fatality by which the most determined op- 
ponent of the Second Empire was made to contribute to its pres- 
tige by his brilliant apotheosis of the first Napoleon. And the 
friends of the National policy in finance would have deplored the 
loss of the orator, who from first to last denounced the wretched 
compact secretly concocted between Manchester Liberals and the 
tools of the French despot, in order to force a.,high-spirited but 
enslaved nation into the surrender of its industrial independence. 
But his sudden death in the present circumstances, when, by the 
unanimous consent of all classes of Republicans and the express 
nomination of his only rival, he stood before the people as the 
next President of France, is a misfortune of no ordinary magni- 
tude. Not all the wretched plotting of Orleanists and Buonapar- 
tists has done so much for their cause. Not all the differences of 
opinion among the Republican majority is so threatening to their 
unity of action and their consequent: triumph at the polls. 

M. Thiers was not an ideal statesman. .Though in the main a 
staunch friend of free government, he had a weakness for vigorous 
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measures of restraint and repression. Both by his conduct in office 
under Louis Philippe, and by his reasons for leaving it, he 
showed himself to be subject to that restlessness, which is very 
often characteristic of men of small stature. He must be doing 
something, and if possible, something rigorous and emphatic. 
There was no repose in his nature. His conduct in the 
repression of the Paris Communists at the close of the war 
was the most unhappy instance of this weakness. To make 
the punishment seem as sweeping and loom as large as 
the, offence, the innocent and the guilty were swept away 
under one common condemnation, and the very slightest evidence 
of complicity with the insurrectionists was treated as damnatory. 
But France loved this man, and forgave him many sins for the 
sake of the great and true love he bore to her. That popular in 
stinct, which discerns a worthy man in spite of defects of tempera- 
ment and faults of conduct, singled him out for honor. He left a 
great record of patriotic acts; the author of the Protest against 
the ordinances of 1830, lived to pay the Five Milliards and thus 
to liberate France from the German army of guarantee. He was 
one of the last of the statesmen who were prominent in Continen- 
tal politics before the great cataclysm of 1848, and no revolution 
in public affairs could keep him from being before the public eye, 
either as a present or a possible leader. The second Empire was 
barren of great names and great capacities; it raised up no one 
who would eclipse the reputation of this octogenarian—no one 
who could rival him in the command of popular regard. 


TueE French Ministry are doing their utmost to make the Repub- 
licans of all shades of opinion rally around M. Gambetta as the 
successor to the place left vacant by the death of M. Thiers. By 
their almost unprovoked prosecution of him for “insulting the 
President,” and his condemnation to fine, imprisonment, and polit- 
cal disqualification, they have roused in his behalf all the sympa- 
thies of the better half of human nature. Those Republicans who 
differ widely from M. Gambetta, and who regard him as an unsafe 
leader, may still continue, in spite of their indignation at this ill 
treatment, to reject his leadership. But the prosecution certainly 
increases his chances of being accepted as the coming President, 
and extends the range of his influence. The true motive of the 
prosecution is a matter of conjecture. It is generally assumed that 
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the mere purpose to punish the alleged offence cannot have in- 
duced a body of such unscrupulous politicians as the De Broglie 
Cabinet have shown themselves, to take so much trouble and run 
so many risks. Some think the real object was to provoke a Re- 
publican outbreak, and thus justify the re-establishment of military 
government. They say the De Broglie Ministry feel the rope 
round their necks, and fight like men in a despair. Their only 
chance is to provoke their enemies into unwise and hasty action; 
and the prosecution of M. Gambetta was selected as the best means 
of doing it. But we think that thése wise calculators forget that 
it is a soldier and not a politician that presides over the French 
Cabinet—a soldier who wishes to rule France in the style of a 
drill sergeant, and who is as sensitive to criticism as a petted child. 
The Ministry owe everything to Marshal MacMahon, and they 
have to repay him by making any sacrifice that he demands. 
They must do any foolish thing he proposes, unless they can, in a 
gentle and roundabout way, convince him of its folly. The things 
of that sort which they have done already, surpass enumeration : 
the prosecution of M. Gambetta because the Marshal felt “ in- 
sulted” by a telling criticism on his actions, is but the last and 
most foolish in the series. 

The military temperament does not take kindly to criticism, ex- 
cept from a superior; and when a soldier has worked his way to the 
top, he has no intention of taking any more*of it. A greater gen- 
eral than MacMahon could not endure the presence of Madame 
De Stael in Paris; and the associates of the great Frederick had 
to remember the thickness of the soles of his boots, as a reason 
for not pushing a logical triumph too far. Even General Grant, 
with all his experience of Republican freedom, rather resented the 
liberty taken by those who discussed himself and his policy with 
freedom, and gave us reason enough for seeking a President among 
those who are not soldiers by profession. Marshal MacMahon re- 
sents M. Gambetta’s speech, as he would a similar utterance from 
one of his military subordinates. He calls a meeting of the Cabi- 
net, and not a single minister dares to stay away, or to vote for 
discretion and common sense. And half the world stands wonder- 
ing what De Broglie and Fourtou mean by proceedings which are 
to Fourtou and De Broglie nothing but a hard necessity. 


By the death of Brigham Young another is added to the list of 
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those problematical characters, upon whose merits the world takes 
some time to make upits mind. This man, who made Mormonism 
the success it has become, who built up an anti-Christian and des- 
potic empire on the soil of a free Christian nation, and who success- 
fully resisted all the disintegrating forces brought in recent years to 
bear upon it—was he an honest enthusiast, or a hypocrite, or a mix- 
ture of the two? Certain it is that he was not, like Mohammed and 
perhaps Cromwell, a man who started well and honestly in the 
championship of a good cause, but became spoiled more or less by 
success. His conduct was all of a piece. He neither improved 
nor deteriorated throughout his long career as President of the 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints. And while a man of more than 
ordinary capacity, he was not characterized by that transcendent 
capacity, that “something daimonic,” which enables men of the 
highest order to fascinate and subdue. He was a tower of strength 
in the sect, and for years back nothing better pleased a Mormon 
than to be told how well the President was looking to-day. But 
while his loss will be severely felt, it is the loss only of the execu- 
tive hand and not of the intellectual head of Mormondom. The 
author of the book of Mormon, the first President Smith, and Elder 
Orson Pratt, especially the last, are the men who made the Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints what itis. Except in his audacious trans- 
fer of his followers from the Mississippi Valley to the borders of 
the Salt Lake, Young did no more than walk in the road traced 
for him by others. Even the introduction of Polygamy, with which 
Young is charged by the Reformed Mormons, was Joseph Smith’s 
doing. The “revelation” was given through Smith, and the prac- 
tice commenced before the sect was driven from Nauvoo. It is this 
practice above all others which stamps the “ Church” as un-Chris- 
tian, not merely in doctrine, as is alleged against some nominally 
Christian sects, but in the essentials of ethical principle. Young 
was fully conscious of his rejection of the ethical standard of 
Christianity, else he never would have made the famous speech 
about non-resistance: “If any man smite me on the right cheek, 
I will turn to him the other also; and if he hits that, I'll give him 


As to the effect of his death upon his party, nothing can be 
safely predicted until his successor has been chosen, and has given 
some evidence of his ability or his weakness. It will need, and for 
years it has needed, some strong hand to keep the Mormons loyal 
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to the church and its creed. It is true that the missionary efforts 
of the Christian churches have produced but little impression upon 
it, but the new-fangled theories of the Spiritualists have got a foot- 
hold, and have shaken many in their faith. If the nature of the 
coming choice is foreshadowed by the appointment of John Taylor 
to fill the place pro tempore, then the new President will be at least 
as earnest and as vigorous as his predecessor, for Taylor is one of 
the narrowest and most bigoted of the Mormon leaders, and al- 
though a very poor man, stands high in the esteem of the faithful 
because of his rigidity and ultraism. 


THE civil service reform of the present administration reminds 
one of the famous description of our political platforms. “They 
open like a broad boulevard, shaded by rows of stately trees, but 
dwindle first to a common road, then to a foot-path, and at last to 
a squirrel track, and run up a tree.” All the fine and spacious 
openings of promise seem to have dwindled merely to a notion 
that appointments should be made with care, that the best man 
should get the place, unless there is some strong political reason 
for giving it to the second best, and that pressufe should be brought 
to bear to see that officials do their duty. If this is to be all, and 
we see no promise of more, then the root of the evil will be left 
untouched. The power and the motive to sweep into idleness the 
collective experience of the civil service at every change o1 the 
administration, has not been touched. The motive to be dishonest 
in office, to make the best of the brief opportunity to steal, will 
remain the same. The offices, for lack of permanence in their 
tenure, and of a pension system for the superannuated, will be of 
necessity paid at a rate quite needless if the service were well 
organized. Even the bad precedent of appointments for political 
reasons has not been laid aside. The recent appointment of Col- 
lector Thomas of Baltimore was made, we are told, in order to 
harmonize the conflicting elements of the Republican party of that 
State. And to balance all this, we have an order which all but 
disfranchises thirty-seven thousand American voters, requiring 
them to vote merely as units, and forbidding them to enter any 
organization whose design it is to influence the opinions and votes 
of their fellow citizens! 

The truth seems to be that no person in the Cabinet, and least 
of all Mr. Carl Schurz, seems to have any clear conception of the 
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organic character of our political abuses. At best they attack 
some outlying limb or branch of our abuses, while the tap-root is 
untouched. 


PRESIDENT Hayes, after perambulating New England and his 
native State, has been visiting the Southern States, and reaping 
some of the fruits of his wise and just policy in the cordial wel- 
come there extended to him. We do not think that the manner 
of this Presidential excursion has been specially happy. There 
has been a want of dignified reserve, an appearance of popularity- 
hunting about the proceeding, which has grated on the nerves of 
many of his warmest friends. A President of the United States 
should display no trace of anxiety as to the reception of his admin- 
istrative acts. He should feel that he cannot directly propitiate 
criticism without putting himself into its power. And his visits to 
the various sections of the Union should be associated only with 
the very highest significance of his office, as the highest embodi- 
ment of the national unity. All that is temporal or accidental in 
the history of his administration should have been left at Wash- 
ington, and he should have come among the people with no 
thought of their blame—no desire of their praise. Nor is Mr. 
Hayes the happiest speech-maker who has filled the presidental 
chair. He has nothing of Mr. Lincoln’s terse mother wit, and 
nothing of General Grant’s occasional capacity for epigram. His 
speeches can be listened to and even read, but they contain no 
“words that have hands and feet,” nothing that takes hold of ‘any 
human mind. For this reason a more sparing use of the gift of 
speech would be much preferable, lest people begin to think they 
see, as Oxenstiern said, “with how little wisdom the world is gov- 
erned.” 


THE Free Trade party seem determined to make an advance all 
along the line during the session of the coming Congress, and 
they are evidently confident of some degree of success. _The 
English Cobden Club is about—with true British modesty—to ex- 
tend its organization to the United States and other benighted 
countries, making David A. Wells its agent and representative for 
this continent. Mr. Wells has been writing letters of comfort and 
assurance to his English friends, which ought to bring substantial 
aid to the cause. So long as British trade was good, it was never 
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worth while for the Club to make much effort in this direction. 
But now that every class of their manufactures for export are de- 
pressed to the utmost and “the cotton-lords have ......... for 
two years many of them been living on the profits they made 
in prosperous times” (Spectator), the Cobden Club cannot readily 
afford to leave us in darkness any longer. Mr. Wells’ utter- 
ances are hailed with delight by the English papers, and one of 
them pathetically announces that England is at last to have a 
chance. 

American Free Traders are not idle. Taking advantage of the 
meeting of the American Social Science Association at Saratoga, 
they called a conference of Free Traders to meet in that town 
September 7th. Had it been a meeting of both sides, some public 
interest would have been excited, but the conference was “as 
unanimous as Jonah in the whale,” and had nothing to make its 
proceedings lively. The numbers present were large enough to 
warrant the selection of a council of whole thirteen, two Bosto- 
nians, four New Yorkers, and the other seven distributed over the 
Union. The council is to call a national convention, and form a 
national association, two steps whose postponement does not indi- 
cate that the conference itself was much of a success, 

The chief thing done by the Convention was the adoption of 
seven resolutions, and we must say that we are surprised that a 
committee, of which Park Godwin, Francis A. Walker and Horace 
White were members, could make no more forcible and unquestion- 
able statement of the Free Trade case. We presume that these 
gentlemen did the best that was possible, and that best is but poor. 
Far more than for what they say, these resolutions are remarkable 
for what they omit. Is it possible that the Free Traders have 
learnt something? We had not thought it possible. A protracted 
study of their manifestoes and less explosive literature seemed to 
show it impossible. But these Saratoga Resolutioners say nothing 
about monopolies, nothing about the elevation of prices (those of 
ships excepted), nothing about taxes levied on the people to sup- 
port hot-house industries, nothing about the consumer and the 
identity of his interests with those of society, nothing about his 
“natural right” to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest! Protectionists may well take heart as they read; perhaps 
by the time of that National Convention they may have carried home 
conviction on one or two other points, even though it may take 
the millionth refutation of every single fallacy to effect it. 
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The first two resolutions deal especially with the hard times, which 
they ascribe to over-production and the want of a market for our 
surplus, and their pith is “the economic axiom that ‘it is necessary 
to buy in order to sell.’” Upon that the argument hinges. Now 
an axiom is what nobody can deny without exciting other men’s 
suspicion of his sanity. But we will not excite any such suspicion 
in the minds even of the authors of this resolution by denying the 
truth of this statement. It is true only in the sense of those econo- 
mists who hold that money used in paying the balance of trade is 
“simply a commodity like any other,” and that it is productive only 
when it is sent out of the country, and thus procures in exchange 
articles of more direct usefulness than itself. But these gentlemen 
cannot have used the words in that sense; they are not capable of 
adopting language in a public manifesto which the common and 
unsophisticated reader could not help but misunderstand. They 
meant, of course, that unless we buy goods of other countries, 
other countries will not buy ours. And to say so is to assert that 
there is no such thing as a favorable or an unfavorable balance of 
trade ; that nations do not ship gold and silver over land and sea to 
pay those balances. Why do Europe and America send vast masses 
of coin to China and India? Is it not because the Chinaman or 
the Hindoo does not find “it necessary to buyin order to sell?” He 
sells what he can; he buys what he must; and the rest of the world 
does the same. And why have the United States and Australia 
been pouring their gold into Europe ever since the opening of our 
mines? Is it not because Europe bought what she must of us, and 
sold us all she could, and when, as was the case till quite recently, 
her sales exceeded our purchases, we had to pay the balance in 
cash? Does any man honestly believe that if we adopt Free 
Trade with England she will increase her purchases of us as fast as 
her sales to us? And if not, what does this axiom mean ? 

The hard times, the resolutions say, are caused by over-produc- 
tion, and by the closing of foreign markets to our surplus products. 
We refuse to buy, and others will not buy of us. Surely the con- 
ference had heard that there are hard times in England and Ger- 
many as well as here. And there were easy times here under our 
Tariff, as well as in England under Free Trade. All true causes 
work uniformly; this assumed cause is found to be a false one by 
a double test. But why should our Free Trade friends make all 
this ado about hard times? Surely they do not need us to remind 
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them of “the economic axiom” that “the interest of the producer 
is a class interest, while that of the consumer is the interest of 
society, and is the only thing aimed at in wise and sound financial 
legislation.” Hard times are the Free Trade millennium. They 
are the times when every thing favors the consumer, that is, society 
rather than separate classes. Are not all classes of goods more 
cheap and abundant than ever before, more cheap and abundant 
than they will be when times improve? and are not Cheapness 
and Abundance the Great Gods of the Free Trade world, while Dear- 
ness and Scarcity are proclaimed the devils which the Protectionists 
do ignorantly worship? Do the Saratoga conference want to put 
up prices ? to favor class interests? to make things dear ? to create 
scarcity ? It is painful to be obliged to recall these gentlemen to 
their own fundameptal principles, but we do most earnestly recom- 
mend them to a course of study in Bastiat’s Essays on Political 
Economy, English Translation revised (with Notes), by David A. 
Wells. 

The third resolution, however, shows how much imperviousness 
to argument can coéxist with the docility we have praised. It is 
a weak attempt to throw the blame of our decline in shipping on 
the Tariff,and on the law confining American registration to Ameri- 
can built vessels. Absolutely the committee assert once more 
that these two measures of the Protective policy are the reasons 
why “our shipping, which had become the second in the world, 
and was fast becoming the first, has almost been swept from the 
seas.” Not a word is said of the effects of the change from wooden 
to iron ship-building; not a word of the decline in our shipping 
which began in 1855, six years before the Protective policy was 
resumed ; not a word of the injury inflicted upon the remnant 
of it by British-built privateers during the Rebellion, and the 
consequent transfer of numerous vessels to foreign flags; not 
a word of the equal decline of ship-building in Canada 
under a Free Trade policy ; not a word of the removal of duties 
in 1870 from all articles employed in ship-building, without effect- 
ing any revival of the business; not a word of the fact that iron 
steam-ships are now built on the Delaware of the first quality 
(registered Ar at Lloyd’s) and as cheap as on the Mersey or the 
Clyde, though not so cheap as we could buy the worn-out tubs 
Mr. Plimsoll denounces. No; the tariff and the tariff only has 
prevented our building ships cheaply, and the registration laws 
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from buying them advantageously. As to the registration laws, 
what difference does it make to anybody on Free Trade principles, 
whether the carrying trade is in the hands of the English and the 
Norwegians or our own. All the reasons for being indifferent 
whether an American registered vessel is American built or not, 
are of equal force to make us indifferent whether American com- 
modities are carried in vessels of American or of foreign registra- 
tion. All the reasons for wishing to see the American flag flying 
at the mast head, are equally forcible reasons for wishing it to float 
over really American vessels. The present laws do secure to it 
over eighty millions of coasting tonnage, and perhaps three times 
as much engaged in inland commerce, while the English ocean 
marine amounts to but sixty millions all told. And the carrying 
business has been so much overdone, that there is no opening for 
any large investment of capital in that quarter. There is “no money 
in it” now, and there will be none for a long time to come. We 
will lose nothing by waiting, and perhaps after a while we shall get 
an ocean merchant marine, when we become thorough instead of 
half-hearted Protectionists, and impose discriminating duties on 
goods imported in foreign bottoms. 

The fourth resolution is pathetic. The Free Traders are no ene- 
mies of the “large and important [manufacturing] interests which 
have grown up under the erroneous fiscal policy” of 1861-77; 
they concede that “due regard must be paid to the security and 
welfare of those interests,” but seeing that they are as ill off now as 
they well can be, and that Protection can do no more for them than 
it has done, the Conference proposes Free Trade for their revival ! 
The patient is very ill; perhaps dying. Throwing him over the 
barn may do him some good; at any rate it cannot do him any 
harm. The proposal is all the more touching because it comes 
from men who cease not, night and day, to declare that the money 
question is at the root of all our difficulties, and that we would 
have had no such hard times were it not for the disorganization of 
the currency. When these gentlemen speak of Protection, Free 
Trade is their panacea; when they talk of currency, resumption is 
their panacea. In which character shall we believe them? For 
the present let us insist on what they say outside of the Confer- 
ence. For on all hands it is conceded that the money question 
must be settled before business can largely and permanently re- 
vive. Both resumptionists and anti-resumptionists agree as to 
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that. Secretary Sherman and Peter Cooper are of the same mind 
here. Supposing then that the money question should be settled 
in the wisest way, whichever that is, have we not every reason to 
expect a safeand moderate renewal of business confidence and en- 
terprise even without “a thorough revision of existing tariffs?” 
If not, will these gentlemen hereafter ‘have the candor, in their 
Hard Money speeches and articles, to warn the people of the 
fact? And will they not show equal candor when they next 
draw up a series of Free Trade resolutions for the Western and 
Southern market, by inserting an explicitly Hard Money plank, 
and warning the nation that even Free Trade will not mend mat- 
ters without a gold basis to our circulation? 

As to effecting the “ revival” of our manufactures by taking off 
the duties from imported articles, it is hard to believe that the 
authors of the resolution attached any definite meaning to the 
words they use. They have of course a vague idea that Free 
Trade is good for everything, and therefore it must be good for our 
manufactures also. We can understand a Free Trader in main- 
taining that from the start every nation should leave its industrial 
development to the hazards of competition with all the world; or 
in asserting that even if a nation has taken the other course, and 
has called into existence industries which would not otherwise have 
originated on its soil and which still need its fostering care, it will 
best serve its largest interests—“ the interest of the consuiner ”— 
in retracing its steps and abandoning those producers to their fate. 
Or we could understand a Free Trader—if such could be found— 
who thought that policy a wrong one, but that when once adopted 
it must be persisted in until those industries become self-sustaining, 
as that would be choosing the less of two evils. But a proposal to 
“revive” those industries in a time of temporary prostration by 
withdrawing from them all the advantages which they have been 
accorded, and depriving them of the home market which they pos- 
sess, we do not understand. Is ita corollary of the “axiom” that 
“it is necessary to buy in order to sell ?” But what are we to buy? 
Not food or raw materials, certainly ; with all the sorts of which we 
use great quantities, we are already fully supplied. It must be 
manufactured goods. The demand: for these articles must be 
largely transferred from the home to the foreign producer, and the 
amount of home sales now possible to the former must be greatly 
reduced. Will he acquire a new foreign market by the change? 
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Let us divide the question: (1) Will our increased importation of 
European manufactures be repaid by increased shipments of Ameri- 
can manufactures to Europe, beyond what we now send with every 
advantage and facility for export that we can hope for? Or will 
we go on paying for them, as we have been doing, in United States 
bonds and those of municipalities and corporations, or, in the last 
resort, in gold? (2) Will we secure a profitable exchange of 
manufactured commodities for produce in the countries which do 
little in manufacturing for themselves, so long as we sit with our 
hands in our lap and let things take their course? England has 
secured the trade of Spanish America, of Asia and of Africa by 
vigorous effort, by government subsidies to steamship lines, and 
the like. We buy the produce of those countries, with some ex- 
ceptions, at her wharfs and from her merchants, sometimes after 
two or three transhipments. We can purchase it from the pro- 
ducers if we do as she does, and not as she says. Her Free Trade 
policy has saving clauses to cover every sort of outlay of the pub- 
lic money, which will secure commerce and customers for her 
manufacturers. And if our manufactures are to be revived by the 
extension of our commerce, it will not be by adopting the Lazssez 
faire principle, but by setting it at defiance,as she has done and 
still does, whenever it comes into collision with common sense. 

Lastly the resolutions take up the question of commercial trea- 
ties, and especially the proposal of reciprocity with Canada. We 
shall have something to say hereafter about the mischiefs of com- 
mercial treaties in their practical workings and their wrongness in 
principle. For the present let us note that a consistent Free Trader 
will have nothing to do with them. He must say with Ricardo 
“we want commerce, not commercial treaties.” Believing that 
the relations of trade ought to be kept as simple as possible, he 
must repudiate methods which introduce the utmost complexity 
and confusion. Believing that each nation profits best by giving 
up all idea of gaining at the expense of another, he cannot take 
part in the game of international chicanery and trickery, by which 
the old lies and dodges of diplomacy are mustered into the service 
of commerce. The beautiful and millennial theories by which 
Free Trade fascinates the half-thinkers of our day, are not more 
antagonistic to a high protective tariff, than to a modern com- 
mercial treaty. 
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As regards reciprocity with Canada, the Saratoga Convention 
and the National Board of Trade may “just haud their breath to 
cool their kail.” Is is not the Protectionists who will defeat that 
little plan; it is their own allies in England and their proposed 
allies in the Mississippi Valley. Manchester and Leeds, Sheffield 
and Birmingham, are not going to throw open the Canadian market 
to their American competitors if they can help it; nor does the 
Western farmer mean that the Canadian shall have the preference 
in the New England wheat and provision market. It was these 
two influences which decided the question the last time it was 
raised, and they will decide it again in the same way. Whenever 
Canada is ready for a Zollverein with the United States, we are 
ready for it also. But a Zollverein would be the first step to 
her political absorption, and that would be a misfortune to both 
countries. 


AFTER all the wire-pulling to prevent the election of Mr. Ran- 
dall to the Speakership of the House, and the attempts to commit 
him on some issue which would divide his supporters, his election 
seems to be at last conceded as a foregone conclusion. The New 
York papers of both parties have displayed in this connection that 
delicate consideration and that warmth of appreciation which they 
always manifest when a prominent Philadelphian’s good name or 
success is at stake. They have been’ especially clear that Mr. 
Randall was in favor of sowing the South with subsidies; that the 
Rebel war debt was to be repaid in that form out of the national 
treasury. Now we hope that Mr. Randall is in favor of generous 
treatment of the South. We believe that we can better afford to 
postpone the final payment of the public debt than to see the South 
a laggard in the march of improvement because of the mischiefs 
done it by slavery and the war. We want no Ireland of poverty 
and discontent beyond the Potomac. And if the appropriations are 
only enough to equalize the distribution of the grants of public 
money made to the different sections of the country since 1860, 
they will be nearly, if not quite enough, to bring the South for- 
ward and abreast with the Union at large. If President Hayes’s 
Southern policy means anything, it means that the Southern States 
are to be no step-children, and it ill-becomes those who opposed no 
grants to their own districts, to begin to talk of economy and the 
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public burdens as soon as anything is proposed for their neigh- 
bors. 

These, we hope, are Mr. Randall’s views, but neither we nor any- 
body else have a right to say they are. Every now and then some 
Northern newspaper has discovered plain and palpable proofs that 
Mr. Randall is for granting subsidies to the Southern Pacific, and 
the like; but before the week is out, the same paper betrays signs 
of hankering after a little clearer and stronger proof of the fact. 
Oh yes, it knows all about it, and yet it would like to know more. 
But the more is not forthcoming; and neither is any candidate, 
and least of all any New York candidate, who can keep Samuel J. 
Randall out of the Speaker’s chair. 


Populus vult decipi. As if the exposure of the Katie King 
humbug were not enough, our city has been treated to another ex- 
posure of a series of impositions carried on by persons who call 
themselves “ mediums of spiritual intercourse.” And the victims 
are, many of them, men of keen intelligence and business talents, 
respected by the community. We might laugh and pass the 
matter by, were it not that this sort of humbug seems likely to be- 
come chronic among us. Society has at all times knaves in plenty, 
but the direction in which they turn their talents is significant of 
much. If they have begun to eke out a living by trading in the 
supernatural, it is because they find that the best market to which 
to carry their knavery. We are fast becoming a vastly enlightened 
age—too wise and clever, too well-read in Herbert Spencer and 
the like, to believe what our grandmothers believed. The old 
faith ina God who isthe home and centre of all spirits,and who by 
his Spirit discloses himself in the hearts of men, is become altogether 
incredible to us. But somehow the instinct to believe in some sort 
of spiritual world, to seek fellowship with those who have van- 
ished from our sight into it, has not been exterminated from men’s 
breasts. And so, as in the old ages of decay and unbelief, men 
run after “lying wonders.” All the trickery of pagan mysteries 
and mystifications springs up anew, and the deceits so long buried 
under the dust of ages, are unearthed to become the fashion of the 
hour. The pet superstitions of the day assume the most vulgar, the 
most frivolous shapes, and yet men believe in them. The world 
looks, perhaps, to its cultivated and scientific men, its favorite 
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teachers at present, to offer a united front in opposing these super- 
stitions, and it finds Crookes and Wallaces themselves succumbing to 
them. Our skepticism just because it makes nothing certain, makes 
everything possible. It leaves us in the darkness, which the mind 
peoples with fantastic and often terrible shapes. “ Where the gods 
are not,” Novalis says, “these spectres bear rule.” For the sense of 
spiritual power, and the yearning for spiritual communication, has 
not passed away with the loss of the conviction that God has re- 
vealed to men the nature of that power, and opened a channel of 
intercourse between heaven and earth. It has merely put dark 
seances and hidden trap doors in the place of the four Gospels ; 
and any rogue who has wit enough to cheat us, in place of the Son 
of man. We can now believe in any spirit but the Holy Spirit, 
and any revelation except that which has stood the test of centuries 
and has moulded the lives of all the greatest and most civilized 
nations of the world. Lucian and Apollonius, Voltaire and Caglios- 
tro, Biichner and Home—the old coincidence of extremes forever 
peats itself. 


THE ORNAMENTATION OF FABRICS! 


Fe FONTAINE has said, “We are not able to surpass the an- 
cients; they have left us only the glory of following them well.” 

What the great fabulist said of literature, is equally applicable to 
the art which we shall endeavor to describe, and which we may 
call the ornamentation or decoration of woven fabrics. 

Several thousand years before our era, the artificers of India, of 
Egypt, of Assyria, and of Pheenicia, already made plain tissues, or 
woven fabrics, as beautiful and as fine as those which to-day go out 
from our best factories: they were not less skillful in producing 
embellished fabrics, which they often ornamented with very inge- 
nious designs. It was by embroidery that this ornamentation be- 





1 From the French of M. Dupont Auberville, being the general introduction of his 
work, entitled, “ L’Ornament des Tissus.” Paris, 1875. 
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gan. With that instinct of delicate coquetry innate in women, our 
mothers, who knew how to find in everything a help to their 
charms and natural graces, originated this art, which offered to 
them such precious resources. They instinctively tried to em- 
broider the first material which offered itself to their hands. One 
could almost feel assured that at the departure from Eden, 
woman was able to make herself an elegant attire from that simple 
garment which was the first of all described to us in the Scriptures; 
we dare hardly say that she embroidered it. 

Among the Jews, the Law of Moses prescribed that the sacred 
vestments should be enriched with embroidered ornament. The 
prophet Ezekiel was not willing that this magnificence should ex- 
tend beyond the porch of the temple. He reproached the women 
of his time for wearing their clothing over-ladened with embroidery. 
The good housewife described by Solomon in the last chapter of 
the Proverbs, knew the art of embroidery; “she uses with dili- 
gence,” we read, “the flax and the wool, she turns the spindle 
with her own hands, and makes the garments of her domestics.” 

Among the Assyrians, embroideries of an exquisite delicacy, 
and marked with thread of gold of the greatest value, were dis- 
played on the garments of persons of distinction. The monuments 
of Khorsabad furnish evidence of this. The same practice ex- 
isted in Egypt, India, Persia, and China, everywhere in fact where 
civilization progressed upon barbarianism. We know that the 
Babylonians excelled in the art of embroidery. It was at Babylon 
that they made those wonderful covers for couches, intended for 
the guests at feasts, for which, they say, a sum equivalent to $160,- 
000 in our money was paid. 

The heroines of Homer: Helen, Penelope, Calypso, Circe, and as 
many others, employed themselves with needle-work which was 
really embroidery. The poet, in his immortal verses, always brings 
them back to their wool and their distaff. 

What we have said is enough to show that the art of decora- 
tion of tissues was one of the first of human inventions. We find 
traces of it in the nations the least advanced in industries. Each 
country naturally employed the materials which were at its doors. 
For want of silk, cotton, flax, hemp, wool, gold and silver thread, 
thanks to the skillfulness of hand-workmanship, sufficed to carry 
the art of embroidery to a degree of perfection which could not 
be surpassed. For, it must be remembered, China for a long time 
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kept the monopoly of silk, and it only made its appearance in 
Egypt two or three centuries before our era, to spread itself 
thence over the whole of the East. We know that fabrics made 
of cotton and flax among the Egyptians and Babylonians were in 
no way inferior to those which they could have made with silk, 
which, whatever may have been said to the contrary, was entirely 
unknown to them. 

The Hebrews, soon after their emigration from Egypt, from 
which country they drew their stuffs and precious materials, had 
only flax and cotton ; and it is by an erroneous interpretation of the 
Hebrew word “ Shesh” (Ex., Cap. 26), that the opinion has been 
advanced that Moses named silk among the costly materials, the 
use of which he ordered for the inner curtains of the Tabernacle. 

Silk fabrics existed, nevertheless, in China more than 3000 
years before our Era. For 300 years, the Chinese utilized, with 
more or less success, the precious material which they had been 
able to find, when a woman, an empress of the Celestial Empire, 
Si- Ling-Chi, conceived the idea of preventing the hatching of the 
silk worm, and, by that means, of giving to the precious thread its 
brilliancy and its natural continuity. By this discovery, the silk 


fabric received all its splendor, and the gratitude to the ingenious 
Si-Ling-Chi was so great that the Chinese placed her among the 
number of their divinities. 


Several centuries later, the Chinese historians show us the Em- 
peror Cun, traveling over his vast possessions, and receiving at 
the foot of the mountain 7ai the homage of his numerous vassals. 
They bring him for presents, as being most pleasing to him, ma- 
terials of silk, of flax, of raw silk, and fabrics of various colors. 
At this remote period, the weaving of silk had made considerable 
progress; the richest dye colors were skillfully used, sometimes to 
delineate the design, and sometimes to heighten the brilliancy of 
fabrics, which delicate embroidery rendered doubly precious. 

A long time after, about twelve centuries before Christ, when the 
Chinese Empire was sub-divided into a great number of tributary 
states, we read that all the feudal courts of the empire sought to 
surpass each other in the magnificence of their costumes, and sur- 
rounded themselves with the most skillful artificers in the art of 
weaving and of coloring the “divine thread.” In fact, nearly 900 
years before the Christian Era, we find the Emperor Zz- Wang wear- 
ing garments of silk brocade, magnificently ornamented in gold. 
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The most beautiful stuffs were made under the Emperor’s own 
eye, and in the palace itself. The learned author of the his- 
tory of silk, M. Pariset, to whom we are indebted for all these 
details, draws from this the conclusion that they were reserved for 
the great people of the empire. We would rather believe that the 
Chinese sovereign wished thus to encourage an industry of which 
he could foresee a glorious future. 

How does it happen that an ingenious people, as the Egyptians 
_were, did not profit immediately from the precious discovery 
which China had made? The suspicious and essentially selfish 
character of the Chinese can, to a great extent, explain the care 
they took to keep to themselves, and to hide from the rest of the 
world, their rich acquisitions; but besides this, the history of 
China does not show that there was, during a long period, any 
communication with the extreme East, and the western part of 
Asia. Silkand silk products, had they become sufficiently abund- 
ant to be supplied for exportation, had not found then either an 
outlet, or a road for commerce. Doubtless, some Jews, after the 
dispersion of their nation, might happen accidentally to penetrate 
as far as China, and procure silk fabrics; but, as has been observed 
by the learned missionaries, who have thoroughly studied the 
habits and customs of the Chinese, and have left us valuable docu- 
ments relating to that country, these stuffs were not carried very 
far, and unquestionably no regular commerce could have been 
established between Egypt and the Celestial Empire. 

The people of Eastern Asia, we have no hesitation in believing, 
alone had the knowledge of the Chinese textile industry. In the 
absence of written proofs, we find sufficient evidence in tradition, 
which carries back to a common origin the symbols used in deco- 
ration in these different countries. Nowhere has respect for tradi- 
tion made itself more felt than in the East; the purity of the 
spring created a thirst for it. The motifs of ornamentation or 
decoration have preserved the original impress. Whatever may be 
the ideas of others in this respect, we do not think we go too far 
in adyancing the opinion that up to our own time, the Orientals 
have repeated from century to century, the first suggestions which 
came to them from China. 

The land of the Pharaohs had to content itself for the manufac- 
ture of its fabrics with the materials which it drew from its own 
soil, Besides flax, cotton and wool, the Egyptians knew of certain 
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chenilles, the thread of which served for the manufacture of a 
fabric, silky, but without consistency. To this, perhaps, may be 
traced the errors which arose in regard to our mulberry silk worm. 

Before the cotton plant penetrated the fertile plains of the Nile, 
or before it was cultivated there, Indian cotton fabrics were known 
in that country, and a large commerce in them was carried on. 
The Arabian navigators went to find them at Larigatza, at the 
north of the modern Bombay, and carried them to the port of 
Adulé, on the Red Sea. It was there that the Egyptians went to 
traffic in them. The cotton obtained in this way went to make 
“the blue striped girdles with a fringe, the worked cloth, the cloths 
with blue stripes, the plushes and half-velvets” which the learned 
men attached to the Egyptian expedition found in the tombs, and 
which served to-enshroud the mummies wrapped in “ttle bands of 
cotton, of which our museums show us so many curious speci- 
mens. 

It is averred that the Egyptians used for their fabrics only flax 
and cotton. Pliny, whose testimony is so often invoked, does not 
mention any other productions. (//ist. Nat, Lib. XIX., Cap. ii. 
iii., iv., v., vi.) Cotton was the sacred material reserved for the 
vestments of the priests and for burials; flax was employed more . 
particularly for secular purposes, and for the fashions of the day. 
Herodotus speaks of czirasses of linen, for the manufacture of 
which there were used threads of wonderful fineness; and 
Denon, in his “ Voyage ex Egypt,” has told us about a tunic found 
at Thebes in a sarcophagus which he had the good fortune to see, 
that it was composed of “a loose fabric of which the thread was 
excessively fine; the thread for making lace is not more slender ; 
it is thinner than a hair; twisted and composed of two filaments, 
which implies either an unheard-of skill in weaving by hand, or 
else perfected machines.” 

We see that the products of the Egyptian manufactures were 
prepared in a manner to satisfy the most delicate taste,and the arti- 
ficers have since then certainly not been surpassed. We could do 
nothing better to give an idea of the care and watchfulness which 
attended the manufactures than to penetrate for a moment with 
our readers into a factory of linen fabrics. It will be sufficient, in 
order to do this, to decipher with JZ Maspervo the papyrus No. 
3930 of the museum of the Louvre. This papyrus is nothing else 
than a letter by which “the writer, A/-d/?s complains to the 
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director of the manufactory of Tai that he had taken away one of 
his workwomen to give her a position under the chief of another 
workshop; he asked that she should be given back to him. This 
change had been made at the instance of the mother of the young 
workwoman, who accused Af-Mées of retaining her daughter as a 
simple apprentice, to keep her work and appropriate it to himself, 
although she was fully mistress of her trade; Ah-J/és, on the ather 
hand, protests his innocence, and maintains that the apprentice has 
not yet a complete knowledge of her trade.” The rest of the letter 
is entirely illegible. 

This little document, however incomplete, has the merit of car- 
rying us into a real workshop, and initiating us into the habits of 
the artisans of the ancient Egpytians. Each manufacture was 
placed under the supervision of a superintendent of the fabrics, or 
of the weavers, who had under his orders certain foremen. These 
foremen had charge of a fixed number of workmen, and more- 
over of workwomen; for, in spite of the testimony of Herodotus, it 
is shown that women occupied themselves more especially with 
this kind of work. 

To each workshop were attached some apprentices, whose work, 
too imperfect to be given to commerce, was not paid. It appears that 
the period of duration of apprenticeship was not a matter of special 
regulation, otherwise the complaint of the mother of our work- 
woman could not have been reasonably made. It would also appear 
that the chief of the workshop had found in the silence of the law on 
the subject of apprenticeship a pretext for fraud and prevarication. 

The young apprentice has already become mistress of her trade 
—so the curious document tells us—why not pay her for the work 
the price to which she is entitled ? We can see that there was 
wanting in Egypt a law tribunal of skilled men, and that contracts 
were not always strictly executed. 

After being introduced, thanks to the papyrus in question, into 
an Egyptian manufactory, let us take a glance at the industrial and 
commercial movements in those distant times from that point of 
view of our subject which especially interests us. 

We are surprised to see the activity and prosperity which united 
then all the people of Western Asia. Egypt appeared with her 
embroidered fabrics; India with her muslins and dyed materials ; 
Babylon with her rich stuffs ; Phoenicia with her purple. To Baby- 
lon, which Ezekiel calls the “City of Commerce,” arrive all the 
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caravans which traverse Persia, Media, and all the country through 
which the Indus flows. The Arabs and the Phcenicians carry by 
the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates, the products of Arabia and 
Southern India; Tyre, the Queen of the Seas, sends also the rich 
merchandise which she receives from the south by the Egyptian 
caravans, and from the north by those which have crossed the 
Caucasian country. It is difficult to leave out of these commercial 
relations, China, herself so richly gifted. It is hard to resist the 
disposition to place the silk tissues of the Celestial Empire in com- 
parison with those fabrics of wool, flax, and cotton, brought to this 
vast Babylonian market; but it is necessary, nevertheless, to make 
up our minds to leave China still for a long time to her selfish iso- 
lation. We repeat, that in spite of what may be said by the trans- 
lators of the Bible, and by Saint Jerome also, silk was unknown 
to these ingenious people. The Hebrew word “ Aus” translated 
by the word Sericum, “ silk,” which has given rise to so much con- 
troversy, is, according to the opinion of Oriental scholars, only 
the word éyssus, “ flax,” although, at a later period, the Romans 
designated by this word a species of silk which was peculiar to 
them, and was of a golden yellow. 

The Greeks, who followed the Egyptians, and who attended their 
thorough schools of instruction, brought back from Egypt the art 
of weaving fabrics, and also the use of paper as employed in Egypt 
from the year 1872 before our Era. This passed to the Greeks 
800 or 900 years later,? and we can say that the art of weaving was 
transmitted to Greece about the same period. Athens at that time 
consumed a large quantity of textile fabrics, and we know that 
there was there also a considerable market for wool and flax. The 
ornamentation of fabrics received inspiration from the works of the 
great artists, of whom Greece seemed to be the cradle, and designs 
of exquisite taste spread themselves upon the fabrics which were 
made at Athens, and the principal cities of the Archipelago. The 
expeditions of their generals in India and Persia, and especially in 
the country of the Medes, were not without results for the art of 
ornamentation of fabrics. The purple and gold which sparkled on 
the brightly colored garments of this people against whom they 
fought, made them eager for the spoils, and the clothing of the 





? The Romans called “ Biblus” the bark or rind of the xwsh from which paper was 
made. 
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victors soon equaled, and even surpassed in richness, that of the 
warriors whom they subdued. 

The Romans inherited in turn the civilization of the Egyptians, 
of the Greeks, and of all the nations with whom they had been 
more or less in communication, and they learned from them to 
manufacture fabrics. The Republic had imitated the Carthaginians 
and the Greeks ; the Antonines and the Syrians had had Egypt for 
a model; the monarchical empire reproduced Persia, from which 
it borrowed the fashions and the arts. The Romans had no diff- 
culty in equaling their masters and even surpassing them. They 
brought from Phrygia the workmen P/umarit, whose art consisted 
in representing on linen, with the needle, all kinds of figures, es- 
pecially birds with the varied colors of their plumage. Gold and 
silver threads were not spared to heighten the brilliancy of such 
fabrics, whose exquisite work was universally admired. Thence 
they called the workmen Phrygiones, from the name of their native 
country. 

The Romans were not true artists. They did not understand the 
dignity of.art. The practice of it was ranked by them among the 
servile occupations, and left to strangers. Artists, free and hon- 
ored in Greece, were, at Rome slaves, or liberated slaves. Hence 
a marked difference in their works of art. It would seem, how- 
ever, that there was an exception in favor of the Phrygiones,; they 
enjoyed certain privileges, which can be explained by the taste for 
luxury which, among the Roman ladies, was always increasing. 

Should we not add, that the Romans conceived of work which 
suggested the idea of lace? The Scuéulata garment, which was 
worn by persons of condition in Rome, was a kind of toga, made 
of a material “of which the borders were worked in a kind of 
small network or meshes, joined together and embroidered on it 
with the needle.” 

Ovid tells us that Lucretia did not disdain this kind of work. 
Nothing is more charming than the picture which he presents to 
us of this illustrious Roman working in the midst of her slaves at 
a “ Tacema,” a kind of garment which she made for her husband. 
We ought, however, to suppose that she took upon herself the em- 
broidered, work, the delicate part, “ pars scutuata ;” upon the slaves 
fell the duty of sharing among themselves the coarser part of the 
work. It was, in fact, a duty devolving upon worthy women to 
make with their own hands, besides their own robes and their 
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adornments, the garments for their husbands and children, and 
their slaves. Augustus, we know, wore habitually garments made 
by his wife, his sister, and his daughters. 

After having spun the wool, and the flax, or the “ Byssus,” they 
made the fabrics in the loom. These ancient customs prevailed 
fora long time among the Romans, who made them sacred in 
their espousals by a peculiar ceremony of causing to be carried 
before the newly married woman a distaff and a spindle. 

It was only toward the end of the first century before our Era 
that silk was introduced into Rome. The pillage of the rich and 
luxurious provinces of Asia made fabrics of silk so abundant that 
not only the women, but the men also, adopted them for their gar- 
ments. It was only a little later, under the consulate of Taurus 
and of Libon, the 16th year after Christ, that the Senate thought it 
ought to oppose this luxury ; it prohibited men “from dishonoring 
themselves by wearing fabrics of silk.” (Ne serica vestis viros 
foedaret. Tacit. annal., Lib. II. Cap. xxxiii.) 

The art of the “ Phrygiones,” of these workmen so skillful in 
the ornamentation of fabrics, reached the height of its perfection 
at the period when the victors had recourse to their talent. A sort 
of emulation was thus created among them from that time, and 
they sought to surpass each other. We know that the robe called 
“toga picta” or “ palmata,” the customary garment of those who 
had won the honor of triumph, was their work. This robe was 
ornamented with “palms of gold embroidered or woven in the 
fabric.” 

The 7radca, a kind of robe of purple, with which they clothed 
the statues of the gods, was also for the most part woven by them. 

We ought not to finish this first glance at the art we are endeav- 
oring to describe without saying a word about the colors employed 
by the ancients in dyeing their fabrics. 

The purple, so esteemed by the Greeks and Romans, and con- 
sidered among them one of the distinctive signs of sovereign 
power, was a deep violet, and not, as is generally supposed, a dye 
of abright red. The “porphyra dibapha” or purple twice dyed, 
was renowned above all. This custom of dyeing twice with purple 
dates from the earliest antiquity. Inthe “Song of Songs” the choir 
of young girls, addressing the young wife, express themselves 
thus: “Your hair is as the purple of the King, bound, and /wice 
dyed in the vats of the dyers.” This rich color came from Asia, 
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and particularly from Phoenicia. They sold it for its weight in 
gold. Its chief merits, in the eyes of the ancients, seem to have 
been its brilliancy, and the quality of deepening in color by expo- 
sure to the sun, instead of growing paler, as was the case with most 
of the red, violet, and blue colors. 

It is to chance alone, according to tradition, that we owe the 
discovery of this beautiful color. Everybody knows the story of 
the shepherd’s dog, who, urged by hunger, broke, on the sea shore, 
a shell fish (#urex), The liquid, which gushed out, stained his 
jaw with a color which carried away with admiration those who 
saw it. They sought the means of applying it upon fabrics, and 
succeeded. To the Tyrian Hercules, who was the proprieter of the 
shepherd and of the dog, was accorded the honor of the discovery. 

At Pompeii, they have found near the shops of several dyers, 
quantities of the shell fish srex, and M. de Sauley tells us that 
he has likewise discovered in the neighborhood of Sidon a mass of 
shells of the same species. All these shells bear the mark of a 
blow of a stone, which leaves us without doubt that they were used 
for the purpose of obtaining the Tyrian purple. 

Pliny and Vitrurius point out the plant Gavance or Madder as en- 
tering into the composition of the purple dye. It was thus that a 
Roman change gave, if not greater brilliancy, at least more solidity 
to the original color. 

The peculiar coloring properties of the Pastel (Isatis) which we 
commonly call Woad (from the Saxon Gwed) were equally known 
to the ancients. A fine blue color was obtained by means of this 
plant, and we know from Pliny that the Roman dyers excelled in 
the art of preparing it. We should mention the Cochineal, the 
Gaude, the Indigo, and the Safflower, which, in use in India from 
time immemorial, became equally well known to the Romans. 
Vitrurius also tells us that with the sap or juice of several flowers 
and plants they knew how to imitate all kinds of colors, but he 
has omitted to specify the nature of these plants and flowers. 

Whatever were the processes employed, dyeing necessarily fol- 
lowed, step by step, the movement which was made in the manu- 
facture of fabrics and the art of ornamenting them. They knew 
how to profit by the use of all the means; skillful combinations 
produced the richest colors. The Flammeum, a species of veil 
with which the Roman ladies covered their heads when they went 
out, assumed often the most fantastic shades. We know that it 
was the color of a flame when worn by a newly-married woman. 
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Thus the embroiderers on the one part (Plumarii or Phrygiones), 
and the dyers in the other (Tictori), succeeded well in the orna- 
mentation of fabrics and their manufacture. And we may truly 
say that this industry, already flourishing in China in the most re- 
mote times, in Egypt 1500 years before Christ, in Greece five or 
six centuries later, was safely preserved in Rome at the period of 
the Czsars. 

We have not invented since, we have only found again, in per- 


fecting them perhaps, the means employed by those who have gone 
before us. 


THE OCEAN: ITS ORIGIN AND DESTINY. I. 


(ORIGIN OF THE OCEAN.) 
F all the subjects that ever engaged the attention of man, that 
which involves the past history, the present aspect, and the future 
prospect of matter, is one of the most curious, interesting, and in- 
structive. 

When we look out upon the universe, and down into the depths 
of our own souls, and contemplate with complacency the multi- 
farious material and immaterial manifestations, we receive with 
ecstatic delight the irrefragable fact that there is an all-potent and 
all-comprehending Being, who is the Author and Preserver of all 
things. 

The origin of our earth, and all that is thereon, as well as of 
the solar system, of which it is a member, and of the universe, of 
which it is an infinitesimal part, is involved in much obscurity, 
doubt and uncertainty—enveloped by the Cimmerian gloom of 
human ignorance. That which has been wanting in actual knowl- 
edge has been abundantly supplied by the fertile imagination of 
man. It is a notable fact that the human intellect—that divinity 
within man—is ever active and restless, and has ever been endeav- 
oring to solve the mysteries with which we are surrounded; has 
ever been searching for the why and the wherefore of all things. 
A futile task, in all probability, but certainly a laudable one. 

Unrestrained, the mind of man is ever searching for ¢rzvth in all 
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things; and when, after years of patient toil and investigation, the 
light of a new truth is struck from the dark flint of error, ignorance 
and superstition, it is boldly proclaimed and fearlessly maintained, 
regardless of what men may think or the world may say. 

In its search after truth, in its enthusiasm for discovery, the 
human mind is too easily led to look upon theory as fact, and 
plausible conjecture as absolute demonstration. Hence, it has 
been well said that the power of fearlessly doubting is one of the 
noblest attributes of philosophy. 

Respecting the earth and its origin, together with the creatures, 
rational and irrational, which people it, three several theories have 
at various times been maintained, to wit: (1) The Paganistic Con- 
ception—according to which the earth and the universe are self- 
constituted, and have existed from all eternity as they are at pre- 
sent ; (2) What has lately been designated by high authority as the 
Miltonic Hypothesis—which hypothesis supposes that the earth 
and the whole universe, at no very distant period in the past from 
the present day, came suddenly into existence; that the parts of 
which the one is composed, and the creatures which inhabit the 
other, made their appearance in a certain and definite order of suc- 
cession, in the space of six natural days; and that, too, without 
any precedent similar condition—in fact, without any precedent 
condition whatever—from which they could possibly have been 
evolved; and (3) the Evolution Theory. This theory of creation— 
philosophy of the universe—also contends that the present order of 
the universe has existed but for a limited time. It differs from the 
Miltonic, however, in this, to wit: according to the Evolution con- 
ception the present order of the universe grew, by a natural and in- 
evitable process, out of an antecedent order; this antecedent order 
out of another antecedent order ; this last out of a still antecedent 
order,—and so on ad infinitum, until the purely homogeneous is 
attained—until the first phase of nature is reached. 

These theories of the philosophy of the universe may be divided 
into two general classes, to wit: (1) The Materialistic doctrine, that, 
though the orderly successionsand changes of the universe are fin- 
ite in duration, yet the material substances are infinite. Under this 
head have been classed the Paganistic Conception and the Evolu- 
tion Theory. (2) Second, the Spiritualistic doctrine, that matter 
and form are simply the effects of a Spiritual Cause ; that they are 
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each equally finite in duration; while the cause alone is eternal. 
To this class belongs the Miltonic Hypothesis. 

There is still a third class, which may be designated as the Aris- 
totelian doctrine, not because Aristotle was putative father of the 
doctrine, but because it was adopted and earnestly defended by him. 
This doctrine denied creation, and contended that the order of na- 
ture, in its cosmical relations, is not a progression toward an end— 
is not an evolution of the heterogeneous from the homogeneous— 
but simply a succession of changes simple in their elements and end- 
less in their combinations, constituting an order which is without 
beginning and without an end. This doctrine did not meet with 
the favor or sympathy of mankind, and is now one of the multitu- 
dinous phalanx of discarded speculations. 

Whether the Materialistic or Spiritualistic doctrine will ulti- 
mately prevail can not be definitely ascertained at the present stage 
of the contest, though we have abundant reasons for supposing 
that the Spiritualistic will not carry off the palm of victory. The 
Spiritualistic formerly was as much in the ascendent as the Materi- 
alistic is at present. Whether the one or the other of these con- 
tending doctrines, the Aristotelian revived, or some new and unheard 
of doctrine finally gains the universat credence of mankind, one 
thing is certain, viz.: that it must satisfactorily account, in a rea- 
sonable way, for the existence of the universe and all the phenom- 
ena of nature, and not by an appeal to blind and unreasoning faith, 
gross and foolish superstitions, or heathenish and dementing fears. 

The Paganistic conception is the one that obtained in the morn- 
ing of our race—during the days of darkness and ignorance, ere 
yet the scintlle of barbaric intelligence had cast their faint and 
sickly rays across the sinuous path of our heathen progenitors- 
The first processes of philosophic thought led to a broadened and 
more enlightened view of the workings of Nature, and thus 
wrought the abandonment of the Paganistic Conception. 

The second or Miltonic Hypothesis, is the one to which, for the 
last eighteen centuries, Christiandom has tenaciously clung, confi- 
dently defended against the attacks of the pagan and the aspersions 
of thé scientist, and reliantly reposed in as the inspired account of 
creation—that given by the Creator Himself. 

It is well known by all who have taken the trouble to familiarize 
themselves with the subject, that the most ancient philosophers of 
whom we have any account, have entertained the opinion that our 
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globe has not always possessed its present characteristics; that it 
has passed through an infinite variety of stages of progress ere 
reaching its present condition, that there was a commencement, and 
that there will be an end to its present career. 

These views of the ancient philosophers have been fully confirmed 
by the investigations and discoveries of modern scientists. The 
investigations and discoveries of the astronomers and the geologists 
have all but inconfrovertibly established the fact of the existence 
of an zon when all the material substances of the universe were 
agglomerated into one highly-heated, uniform, non-luminous, nebu- 
lous gathering,—when the constituent elements of the universe 
were disassociated and diffused throughout the extent of space as 


‘¢ Far as the remotest line 
That bounds imagination’s flight.” 


This is the Gaseous Phase, or the first phase, in the earth’s genesis. 

Whence came this diffused world-stuff? Ah! that is the question; 
—the one which has agitated and perplexed the philosophical mind 
for ages past, and in all probability will for ages to come; one that 
has hitherto baffled, and still bids defiance to, the mystery-riddling 
manipulations of the scientist. It is pretty generally conceded by 
scientists that worlds were Wriginally evolved from a ubiquitous 
nebula, and many contend that the process is still in progress in 
our solar system. But whence came this nebula, remnants of 
which it is supposed still linger in our solar system, few have at- 
tempted to ascertain. Some, however, more bold and confident, as 
well as rash and arrogating, than the commonalty of their brethren, 
have made an attempt to lift the veil which shrouds the modus oper- 
andi of the secret conclave of Nature. Sir William Thomson has 
advanced the theory that the various groups of supposed nebulz 
of our solar system, as well as the primordial nebulz from which 
existing worlds were evolved, are developed from the universal 
ether which is supposed to fill interstellar space, by means of some 
mystic process of cosmical chemistry with which we are not famil- 
iar, and cannot imitate in our laboratories. As explained by this 
theory the formation of nebulz is as simple and manifest as that of 
a rain-drop—is simply a process of condensation. At first a haze 
stains the clear blue of the sky, then a cloud greets our sight, and 


then the minute particles of water are gathered into drops and pre- 
Cipitated to the earth ina shower. Similarly the nebula. The first 
epoch to which the imagination extends is the period of a diffused 
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imperceptible state. Condensation transmuted from the impercep- 
tible to the perceptible state. Continued condensation evolved 
glowing suns and elaborated retinues of planets. This theory, if 
true, does not solve the difficulty; it simply removes it one step. 
Sir William’s assumptions granted, “ Whence came this universal 
ether?” still awaits an intelligent answer. 

This is a very pleasing theory—very fascinating to the searcher 
after the modus operandi of nature. But the fact that recent re- 
searches in stellar astronomy have resolved the nebulz into clus- 
ters of stars too distant to be individually discernible save by the 
assistance of the most powerful telescopes, suggests that all neb- 
ulosity may arise from the optical deficiency of the astronomer, 
and not inhere in the constitution of the nebulz, thus dispelling all 
the pleasing illusions of the theory. In the march of progress, the 
parent stem, of which this theory is a scion—the Nebular Hypoth- 
esis—in its first growth, has become senile, and like a man on the 
wrong side of fifty, is rapidly passing into its dotage ; the great New- 
tonian doctrine of Gravitation is being superseded by that of Polar- 
ity; those of Centrifugal and Centripetal Force are gradually giving 
way to those of Magnetic Attraction and Repulsion, and a new and 
unheard of philosophy of the universe seems imminent. 

According to the nebular hypothesis the first accident of matter 
of which we do or can know is the unstable proemial which ob- 
tained at the ushering of the Chaotic Stage of the Prezoic Age, 
z. é., during the Gaseous Phase. Simultaneous with the inaugura- 
tion of this molecular-chaotic commotion was a flash of light 
throughout the universe, announcing the work begun, and by its 
irradiance illuminating the ebon concave of primal chaotic nature. 

Since light and heat are simply different manifestations of the 
same great force, and not two distinct forces mutually dependent 
with this dissemination of light there must have been a corres- 
ponding reduction of heat. Hence, with a continuous illumination 
there would be an uninterrupted decrease in the volume of heat. 
In the progress of time this constant reduction of heat—infinitesi- 
mal to all appearances though it be—would produce perceptible 
results upon the incandescent world-stuff. With this inauguration 
of change commenced the drama of the universe. 

After the Gaseous Phase succeeded, in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the law of Evolution, or, as Prof. Winchell phrases 
it, the law of Correlated Succession, (1) the Nebulous Phase— 
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characterized by the slight condensation of certain mineral gases 
but all the remaining elements retaining their extreme gaseity ; 
(2) the Fire-mist Phase—representing the farther condensation 
(through refrigeration) of mineral gases, the mass, however, re- 
maining homogeneous and gaseous. 

This brings us to the Foci-forming Stage. This stage is char- 
acterized by the formation in the chaotic mass of nuclei—by what 
means we will not stop here to inquire—and the segregation of 
circumjacent world-stuff. This segregation—by virtue of a well- 
known law in physics—would inaugurate a rotary motion. This 
rotary motion would necessarily give sphericity and integration to 
the rotating mass. 

With the installation of this rotary motion through the opera- 
tion of segregation, two antagonistic forces were necessarily in- 
troduced ; the one attracting towards, and the other repelling from, 
the centre. As long as these two forces remained equipollent, the 
rotating liquid sphere remained an entire unit; but refrigeration 
accelerated rotation and thus wrought a preponderance of centrifu- 
gal over centripetal force, producing a periphrical detachment. 
Prior to this periphrical detachment, all the planets of our solar 
system were agglomerated into one revolving gaseous sphere, of 
which the sun is the residuum. 

The parent mass threw off various periphrical detachments, 
which, because of inequality of density in their constituent materi- 
als, ruptured and formed, respectively, Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, Earth, Venus, and Mercury. Some of the rings thrown off, 
instead of spherifying about a single nucleus, collected around two, 
three or more centres, and formed as many distinct planets. 
There was a ring thrown off between Jupiter and Mars which, on 
rupturing, collected about four nuclei instead of spherifying about 
a single centre, thus forming a quartette of planets in place of a 
single sphere. 

These detached periphrical rings, after spherifying, in their turn 
threw off one or more periphrica! detachments, which ruptured 
and, spherifying about one or more centres, formed satellites or 
moons, which are companion planets accompanying their parent 
planets in their periodical journeyings round the sun. 

The sixth ring thrown off by the parent mass, rupturing, spheri- 
fied and formed what is known as the earth. After the earth had 
thrown off a single periphrical detachment, the crust became too 
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rigid to permit of farther detachment. This detached ring, collect- 
ing about a single centre, leaves our earth with a single ‘satellite. 
Some of the planets, such as Jupiter and Saturn, have two or more 
satellites, while Mercury is presumed to be devoid of any. 

Prior to its annulous stage, the earth was a rotating sphere of 
incandescent liquid matter, incarcerated within a superlatively- 
heated atmosphere. This period may be designated as the Zonu- 
lar Stage in the earth’s evolution; for if we examine minutely it 
will be found that neither the liquid globe nor its surrounding at- 
mosphere is of uniform characteristic throughout, owing to the 
fact that each is made up of different substances, various in char- 
acter. 

Continued refrigeration and chemical assimilation were syner- 
gistic agents in the production of this stage. Through the opera- 
tion of the latter, the constituent elements of the earth and the at- 
mosphere surrounding it, would form numerous and various com- 
binations, the number and nature of which would depend upon 
the natural affinities of the elements and the relative proportions 
in which they were respectively present in the admixture of gases 
and vapors. Simultaneous with the reduction of tengperature these 
newly-formed compounds would be disseized of the power to re- 
tain their former gaseous form, and through the influence of this 
liquifacient would be condensed into a molten-liquid sphere, with 
an atmosphere of such volatile compounds as could retain their 
gaseous form maugre the reduction of temperature. 

Throughout the liquid sphere thus formed and its circumambi- 
ent atmosphere alike, would occur an expatriation of that uniform 
density and diffusion which prevailed notably during the Chaotic 
Stage, and in a less marked degree during the Foci-forming Stage. 
This condition of attenuate diffusion was succeeded by that charac- 
teristic from which the third—the Zonular—stage derives its name, 
to wit: the arrangement of the dissimilar and newly-formed com 
pounds—in compliance with the law of gravity—more or less 
completely in strata or zones, according to their respective densi- 
ties. 

The layers of the stratified liquid sphere and its cinctured atmos- 
phere may be tabulated—commencing at the centre of the earth 
and progressing upward—as follows: 

I, Mineralogical Strata, 
1. A central metallic nucleus of very great density, surrounded 
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by a zone consisting of combinations with sulphur, arsenic, etc.,and 
the heavy metals ; 

2. A zone of molten rock, considerably lighter than the former, 
and in which silica, present in minimum proportions, existed in 
combinations with a Jarge amount of the bases—lime, magnesium, 
oxide of iron, and alumina—with but comparatively little potash ; 
and 

3. An extensive zone of molten rock of comparatively little den- 
sity, consisting of silicates with an excess of silica combined with 
alumina and alkali, but containing very little of the other bases. 

II. Meteorological Strata. 

4. Such compounds as are volatile at avery high degree of 
temperature only; ¢. g., the chlorides, and particularly the chloride 
of sodium—the chemist’s name for common salt; 

5. A great zone of carbonic acid gas; 

6. A belt of nitrogen with an admixture of oxygen; and 

7. In the form of-vapor, all the water that now forms the seas 
and oceans, and saturates the earth and atmosphere. 

The mineralogical stratographical arrangement of the molten 
sphere may very properly be considered as approximately stable, 
since it was one which was not destined to be broken up by com- 
plete refrigeration, accomplished by the radiation of heat and the 
heat-absorptive power of the atmosphere. 

The meteorological stratographical arrangement, however, was 
quite different. Here the individuality and continuity of the strata 
were broken up, alike by the tendency of the heated vapors to dif- 
fuse themselves, and the actual congelation and precipitation to- 
wards the surface of the glowing globe of those gases and vapors 
situated in the colder regions of the intensely heated atmosphere. 

When this sphere acquired an indubitable permanency of con- 
figuration, it may be said to have passed to the crusted-spherical 
stage in its Prozoic progress. 

The earth and its furnace-like atmosphere surrounding it, owing 
to the refrigeration occasioned by the radiation of the heat into 
space, would gradually cool down. Under this persistent influence 
a thin crust or film would soon be formed over the surface of the 
molten sphere. The film thus formed, constantly receiving accre- 
tions from within, gradually interposed a greater and greater im- 
pediment to the radiation of heat from the interior of the slowly 
cooling mass, until the process of radiation was materially impeded. 
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Eventually the earth’s crust was reduced in temperature below red- 
heat, and our planet became the theatre of life. 

With this reduction of the temperature of the earth’s crust there 
would inevitably be a corresponding reduction in the temperature 
of the atmosphere. This reduction of the atygospheric temperature 
would be gradually increased by the impeding of the radiation of 
heat from the interior of the refrigerating sphere. 

Consequent upon this reduction of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere was the condensation and precipitation of some of those ele- 
ments which had previously been held in suspension in the lower 
strata of said atmosphere; such, for example, as the chlorides, and 
particularly the chloride of sodium or common salt. From the 
amount of this mineral substance contained in the ocean and known 
deposits, David Forbes has estimated that the quantity of common 
salt alone must have been sufficient to form a crust over the entire 
surface of the globe some ten feet in thickness. 

In speaking of the salt contained in sea-water, Michelet says, 
that were it practicable to accumulate the entire amount upon the 
surface of America, it would form a mountain 4,500 feet in height, 
with a base co-extensive with the entire continent. And Reclus 
has estimated that, if the ocean were evaporated, for every fathom 
of water there would be an average deposit of two inches of crys- 
tallized salt. Assuming the average depth of the ocean to be three 
miles—which is not at all improbable—according to the above 
rule of computation, the ocean’s complete evaporation would give 
us a Salt-deposit over the entire basin of the ocean of about 230 
feet in thickness. 

Chloride of sodium, however, is not the solitary substance to 
which the sea owes it saltness, yet it is the principal one. And to 
this mineral are to be attributed the peculiar flavor and odor of 
sea-water. The quantity of common salt dissolved in sea-water is 
always 75.786—or a little more than three quarters of the total 
amount of mineral substance held in solution. The average quan- 
tity of salt contained in the sea—that is, the average degree of 
salinity of sea-water—has been estimated by Bibra and Bischof to 
be 35.27 parts in 1000. The more recent and more complete ob- 
servations of Forchhammer, however, have shown the true propor- 
tion to be 34.4. 

This saltness of ocean-water, however, is not a constant quan- 
tity, but is subject to innumerable variations, occasioned (1) by the 
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quantity of chloride of sodium dissolved ; (2) the amount of evapor- 
ation and replenishment carried on in the particular region ob- 
served ; (3) the amount of fresh water supplies furnished by rain- 
falls and river-discharges ; (4) the direction of the currents and 
counter-currents—in short, every variation of temperature, every 
discharge of fresh-water, every local movement of the ocean, pro- 
duces a more or less perceptible modification in the relative salinity. 

Systematic observations scientifically conducted have shown that 
the per cent. of saltness is invariably lower in the waters of the 
ocean in the southern hemisphere than in the northern. And in 
the northern hemisphere, where the ocean receives no supplies of 
fresh water from river-discharges, and very little from rain-falls, as 
in the North Atlantic, off the coasts of Morocco and the Great Sa- 
hara,and where the evaporation is very great, the saltness is nearly 
ninety-eight parts inone thousand. In mid-ocean, and particularly 
in the neighborhood of those shores where the waters of many 
large rivers are discharged into the ocean, the saltness is one, two, 
or three thousandths less. 

In all mediterraneous basins, such as the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Caspian Sea, the Baltic Sea, and the Red Sea, the saltness of the 
waters is greater or less than in the ocean, according as the evap- 
oration is greater than or inferior to the quantity of fresh-water 
accretions received from rain-falls and river-discharges. 

The following table of comparative salinity may enable us to 
form some idea of the variability of oceanic saltness. 
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As already stated, chloride of sodium orcommon salt constitutes 
a little more than three quarters (75.786) of the total amount of 
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mineral substance held in solution in sea-water.* This proportion 
of chloride of sodium tothe other minerals, unlike the degree of sa- 
linity, is aconstant quantity. This has been abundantly shown by 
the analyses made by various experimentists. 

As refrigeration progressed, and the temperature of the atmos- 
phere became reduced and the gathering and congelation of the 
gaseous particles was inaugurated, a scene of terrible sublimity was 
ushered in—such a scene as human eye never beheld, and one 
which earth was destined to witness but once. Wisps of cirrus 
swept along the unobstructed stammel concave ; vivid and angular 
flames lit up with scarlet the Cimmerian gloom ; while the deep- 
toned thunder ever and anon, in world-convulsing crescendoes, 
pealed forth its sublime and terrifying melody. The czvrus which at 
first did scarce stain ether, gradually deepened, and by swift degrees, 
spread a thick coat of distended mzmdus over the canopied void of 
heaven. The clouds open and the vernal shower descends in one 
unbroken sheet ; but, like the light of the rapid-shooting meteor 
that darts athwart the concave of “ the inverted bowl,” vanishes in 
mid-heaven and is returned to the upper regions, whence it pro- 

“ceeded. Again it approaches the earth’s blackened and arid crust, 
and again it is scorched to evaporation and returned to the clouds 
which were already over-burdened with all the water that now fills 
the oceans and seas and lakes and rivers, and all that saturates the 
earth and rock and atmosphere. Eventually in the fierce conflict 
between the two elements—fire and water—the latter prevails, and 
the whole ocean is precipitously transferred to the parched crust of 
the famishing earth. 

This seething ocean dissolved the encrustment of chloride of so- 
dium, and with the cessation of its ebullitions it had acquired a 
salineous quality—which it has ever since retained. 

The peculiar characteristic of color remains yet to be considered 
in endeavoring to account for the origin of the ocean. 

The waters of the ocean possess the most vivid colors, the great- 
est delicacy of tints, and the most highly-graduated susceptibility 
found anywhere in nature. In the course of the seasons and the 
succession of day and night, are pictured upon its billowy bosom 
the sombre gloom betokening the imminent storm ; the oppressive 
loneliness of gray twilight; the glory of “the advancing spars of 
day” as they quit the chambers of the orient; the gelid prospect 
of polar ice-locked landscapes, and the brilliancy of a tropical noon- 
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day. Every twinkling star laughs at its own image, and every 
passing cloud, though so fibrous, filmy and etherial that it 


“ 


catches but the faintest tinge of even, . 

And which the eye can hardly seize 

When melting into eastern twilight’s shadow,” , e 
is mirrored upon its glassy surface. Even during the halcyon re- 
pose of a tropical noon-day, when the sky is so cloudless, so clear 
and so purely beautiful that God alone is to be seen in the heavens, 
and naught else is reflected by the water, then the miniature 
billows at play break the calm monotony with a thousand brilliant 
variegations. 

But that property of the water which enables it to reflect what- 
ever may be located above or situated beside it, is neither the sol- 
itary nor the chief source of its charm and beauty. Its extreme 
pellucidity discovers to us the manifold creatures which cleave the 
water and crawl upon the bottom of the sea, adding their own varie- 
gated and brilliant colors and vivid hues of gray, rose, green, and 
silver. Because of this extreme transparency, the fuci and alge 
growing beneath the wave, and the various objects held suspended 
in the water, act a part in the great drama of colors. 

In the consideration of the colors of sea-water we are not to take 
into account the various hues due to the presence of creatures, ani- 
mal or vegetable, nor such transient phenomena as the effects of the 
auroral lights and phosphorescence, which ever awaken the wonder 
and admiration of mankind. These are subjects aglow with inter- 
est and replete with wonder. 

In the waters of the ocean there may be said to reside sixteen 
distinct colors, which may be tabulated as follows: 

I. Roily or muddy, Indigo,- - - - - -(10) 
IJ. Green, - - - a. reddish-blue,- - - (11) 
. clear-green, b. cobalt-blue.- - - (12) 
. bright-green, c. ultamarine, - - - (13) 
. strong-green, d. deep-indigo, - - (14) 
. yellow-green, e. black-indigo, - - (15) 
. Olive-green, IV. Black. (16) 
. emerald-green. 
. dark-green, 

The first may more properly, perhaps, be considered as a condi- 
tion rather than as acolor. It is now established beyond a probable 
doubt, that the various other colors, except the last, are the pro- 
duct—principally, at least—of impurities mechanically suspended 
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‘in the water. The color of water is a negative quantity, and com- 
pletely absorptive, and where there are no suspended impurities to 
reflect the rays of light the water appears perfectly black—that is, 
has no color whatever. 

Where the amount of suspended matter is excessive, or the par- 
ticles very gross, it produces the condition (rather than color) which 
we term “roily” or “muddy.” This condition is exemplified in 
each rivulet and rill during a freshet, is the normal condition of 
many of our rivers, and is manifested in the ocean wherever the 
storm-maddened waves lash rocks or shore. 

Minute examinations when subjected to a condensed beam of 
light disclosed the fact that of the remaining fifteen colors the first is 
thick with suspended impurities, the second contains a less quan- 
tity, the third still less, and so on by extremely fine gradations 
down through each succeeding tint, until in the black—theoreti- 
cally at least—all impurities disappear. 

The blackness of water is indicative (1) of purity and (2) of depth, 
and has been accounted for on scientific principles by Prof. Tyn- 
dall as follows: 

“In small thicknesses water is sensibly transparent to all kinds 
of light; but as the thickness increases the rays of low refrangibil- 
ity are first absorbed, and after them the other rays. When, there- 
fore, the water is very deep and very pure, @// the colors are ab- 
sorbed, and such water must appear black, since no light is sent 
from its interior to the eye.” 

The various colors of ocean water—or what to a careless and 
superficial observer appear as colors of ocean-water—are not de- 
pendent alone upon the presence of earthy impurities. The salin- 
ity and transparency of the water, as well as refraction of solar 
radiation, are fountains of color. 

It has long been conjectured that the salts of the ocean influ- 
enced its temperature and movements, and it has now been demon- 
strated by experiment and observation that the presence or absence 
of salts affects the color also. Observation and experiment have 
shown that the greater the quantity of salt the bluer the water; 
and conversely, the smaller the quantity of salt the greener the 
water. Sea-water confined and evaporated slowly: gradually be- 
comes salter and salter, and the hue of blue gradually becomes 
deeper and deeper until just prior to crystallization, when the deep- 
blue assumes a reddish tint. 
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It was formerly the opinion of physicists, that transparency was 
due to the intensity of the light precipitated upon its surface; but 
it is now known that this is not the case. Late researches have 
revealed the fact that polar waters are clearer and purer than those 
of the tropics. The former are transparent, the latter translucent. 
In tropical regions, to the practiced eye of the mariner, the sea- 
bottom is frequently revealed at a depth of from 20 to 30 fathoms, 
but very rarely, if ever, beyond that. Scoresby, the conscientious 
explorer of polar waters, tells us that in polar seas where pure 
water prevails, the sea-bottom can be distinctly discerned at the 
depth of seventy fathoms. 

Both in the polar and tropical seas, where the bottom is not dis- 
tinctly discernible, it reveals itself by the peculiar tint it imparts to 
the overlying strata of water. As a general rule, the sea is lighter 
near the coast, or over a submarine table-land, than in mid-ocean. 
This is due to the proximity of the sea-bottom. Off the coast of 
Peru the water is a dark olive-green. Numerous soundings made 
at various times by different experimentalists, have shown the mud 
which surface-coats the sea-bottom to be the same in color. On 
one part of the Lagullas bank the overlying strata of water— 
which are one hundred fathoms in depth—suddenly pass from a 
blue toa greenish color. This sudden transition in the color of the 
water is the direct result of an equally sudden change in the 
sea-bed. Again; off the Loango the water is actually brown. 
Tuckey and others have found the mud at the bottom to be an 
intense red. 

The question now awaiting conclusive determination, is whether 
in the cases just enumerated, and all similar ones, the color is pro- 
duced by the rays of light penetrating to the bottom and being 
reflected again to the surface; or whether—which is far more 
likely—as Tyndall and Cialdi think, it is produced by the particles 
of mud suspended in the water. 

What ever may be thought respecting the color of particular 
pellucid areas of the ocean, whether their color be attributed to the 
reflection of solar rays or to the impurities held in suspension, or 
to the proximity of the sea-bottom, it is beyond question that the 
reflection of solar rays in tropical waters exercises considerable 
influence in producing the exquisite azure of the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
the Gulf of Lyons, and the far-famed Grotto of Capri. 

J. MAnForb Kerr, 
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ON THE READING OF HOMER IN SCHOOL. 


URING several years—a decade nearly—it was annually my 
duty to examine in Greek for admission to college a class to 
which I afterwards gave instruction inthe Freshman year. These 
classes aggregated, possibly, four hundred students, drawn from 
all grades of social life and representing every degree of natural 
ability, of industry, and of taste for the study pursued. And yet, 
in every year two facts were most painfully apparent :—(1st) That 
the reading of Homer had seriously impaired the knowledge of 
Attic forms which the drill in Xenophon had imparted; and (2d) 
That the Homeric usage of the article, the pronouns, the augment, 
the subjunctive mood, etc., was invariably carried by even the 
most careful students into whatever Greek they read in the suc- 
ceeding half-year. The Homer and the Xenophon had crossed each 
other, like two lights from opposing chandeliers; and the result 
was a shadow. 

To feel that this was wrong was only natural. That boys 
should spend their first two years in Greek in studying a grammar 
and reading an author that were both intended to teach them one 
form of the language, and then deliberately, through several 
months, read Greek that availed but little to improve the knowi- 
edge they had acquired before, while it certainly confused and 
embarrassed their later studies—this was entirely too suggestive of 
the heroic labors of that noble King of France, who “ first marched 
up the hill and then marched down again.” It seemed as if the 
boys knew well enough that nearly all the Greek in college would 
be selected from Attic writers,and hence had “ crammed” the 
Homer, indifferent to the promise of nourishment that was made 
in its name, and regardless of the indigestion that was sure to fol- 
low so imprudent a gorge. If they had ever heard of the imita- 
tions of Homeric diction in the dramatic choruses, they were 
evidently trusting to study “when the play began,” having 
adopted meanwhile Dr. Anthon’s view (Preface, p. v.) that Homer 
is almost repulsive to boys preparing for college, unless it be made 
attractive by special means. Indeed, they seemed to have shared 
in the Doctor’s other opinion—which, to be sure he does not state 
so clearly—that Anthon’s Homer, Glossary and all, is the only 
edition of the Iliad in which their work would not prove utterly 
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repulsive." And so the cramming went on. Each class had the 
same impressions to erase, before they were ready to do good 
work in the Freshman year; the same deep rust to rub off, before 
they reached the true substance of their earlier studies. As to 
any acquaintanee with the story of the Iliad, with its peculiarly 
simple, yet exalted, style and diction, or with its true character 
as idealizing heroic honor and courage—O Zeus, how couldst 
thou sit upon Olympus, and not afflict with thy destroying bolt 
such ignorance and stolid insensibility! 

To remedy this evil, the examination in elementary grammar and 
the Anabasis was made more stringent, and a test in prose composi- 
tion so arranged as to compel the continuous turning of English into 
Greek, till the student came to college. And this plan secured 
one good result at least. The Attic Greek was measurably “kept 
up” by the side of the Homeric, and this more surely than by the 
single process of translating each peculiar form in Homer into the 
regular form of the later writers. The classes were certainly better 
prepared than their predecessors to take up an Attic writer and 
read rapidly. The broad foundation of both etymology and syn- 
tax was well Jaid. Exceptions could easily be referred to. general 
rules, and in this way time be saved for the better work of basing 
upon the author read studies in history, civil polity, etc. But the 
Homer was literally sacrificed, and the crossing of the dialect was 
relieved but in part. The cramming grew worse than ever, and 
not one step was taken in advance towards a knowledge of the 
Heroic Age of Greece, or of any of the interesting questions con- 
nected with Homer. The pupil reasoned—he certainly acted as if 
he reasoned: “When Attic Greek is wanted, why spend much 
thought upon a dialect that was old-fashioned when Aéschylus 
fought at Salamis, and as archaic when Demosthenes bore arms at 
Chzronea as is Chaucer in our own day ?” 

It seemed, therefore, that the only possible inference from all 
these facts, was the utter folly of reading Homer in school. But 
what a conclusion! Contravening an opinion so long and so gen- 
erally received, and a practice so universally regarded as orthodox, 
it appeared impossible. The bare thought suggested the story of 





1 Perhaps, in accordance with the maxim; “ De Mortuis,’ this remark ought 
not to be printed. But who that hopes for a high standard of scholarship in our 
American schools and colleges, can ever cease regretting the mischief done by Dr. 
Anthon’s editions of Latin and Greek authors ? 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds standing for the first time before the Raphaels 
and the Angelos of the great picture galleries, and going away 
humbled and mortified to find that he did not like them—a para- 
ble that needed no Nathan to enforce its application. Of what 
value, pray, were the presumption in favor of what exists and the 
consent of the ages, if every new man was at liberty to question 
the decrees of his betters? The conclusion was surely false, or 
the field within which the observation had been made, too narrow. 
The facts had a voice, perhaps, but the voice was not the high- 
priest’s. It remained but to “ go and lie down.” 

And such, doubtless, would have been the end of the whole mat- 
ter, had not the conviction that Homer was out of place been 
deepened by further experience, and shared in by a friend whose _ 
opinions upon all subjects connected with education are singularly 
broad and clear. Then it was determined to prepare this paper. 
The writer does not wish to deprecate criticism, but has felt it nec- 
essary to tell this long story, in order that he may be fully under- 
stood as stating the results of careful observation and the views to 
which this observation has driven him, rather than as arguing for 
the establishment of an abstract proposition that seems to be true 
a priort. He must hurry on, therefore to present & 76 ordyarte tov A6you 
(cf. Xen. Ages. xi. 15), some reasons why a change in the course 
in Greek seems desirable; then to consider some substitutes for 
the Homer; and, last, to suggest a place where Homer might be 
read with profit. 

In order to catch precisely the point at issue in the question, 
When shall boys read Homer ? let us suppose, for the sake of the 
argument, that the thodern world knew neither the Iliad nor the 
Odyssea, and then try to put ourselves in the place of a learned 
professor, who, while rummaging among old manuscripts, should 
chance upon a copy of these poems. He feasts his own soul upon 
the wonderful story of the pw MyAryjiddew ’AxAj0e—embarrassed, no 
doubt, through a book or two by the peculiar dialects—and now 
prepares it a place in his course. Where shall it go? In one 
sense it is “easy Greek,” but, as requiring a gigantic effort of 
memory to retain its archaic words and exceptional forms, it is 
very difficult. A charming story, it charms the imagination, not the 
realistic faculties. Its language, indeed, is exquisite, and its sim- 
plicity unapproachable, while at the same time it is a “ great” epic, 
drawing upon the supernatural and attaining the sublime; but it 
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stands apart from the main body of Greek literature, except so far 
as the latter is pervaded by certain old-time traditions, which the 
professor is now amazed to find crystallized in perfect beauty in 
the Homeric stories. For in them is unfolded a grand panorama 
of an age about which he has known but little or nothing. Be- 
yond a few scattered notices in Herodotus, Thucydides, and some 
other later writers, Greek literature has only suggested the mys- 
teries of that past which even we, with Homer in our hands, still 
call the age of myths and fables. The dramatists, the historians, 
the orators, all have seemed to know an era long anterior to the 
earliest of which they write distinctly ; but a heavy veil has hung 
between them and this era, concealing it in deep obscurity, Now 
the veil is torn away. The age of the heroes and the demi-gods, 
jubéwr yévoe avdpav, the days when Olympus was really inhabited by 
deities who walked with men, and, like the sun, overlooked and 
overheard all things, (Il. iii. 227)—this age is now no longer to be 
guessed at: in Homer the mind may revel in its wonders, its tales 
of the noble deeds of noble men, its impossibilities. Every one 
knows, of course, that Homer and Hesiod are widely separated 
from even their nearest successors, but it is not every one who al- 
ways remembers how very wide this separation really is. Chron- 
ology has never told us satisfactorily when Homer lived, or 
whether Hesiod was or was not his contemporary. Criticism 
doubts even yet whether Homer sings of an age in which he him- 
self lived, or of one anterior to his own. Hesiod may write of a 
time later by a century than Homer’s, or, as Mr. Mahaffy thinks, 
(Social Life in Greece, Cap. ii. and iii.) only of “the other side” of 
social life in the same day. The world of the lyric poet was as 
different from that of which Homer writes, as it was from the still 
later Attic age—and this, although we suppose that Homer wrote 
of the times in which he lived. If he did not, then the gulf was 
yet wider between the Homeric period and the earliest lyric 
poets. 


It would seem impossible, therefore, to overestimate the impres- 
sion which Homer would make upon the professor supposed, and 
but fair, perhaps, to conclude that his decision of the question at 
what point in his course he would read the Epics, would be biased 
completely by this impression. And if this be so, can any one 
doubt what that decision would be? Would he, in all probability, 
entrust his new-found treasures to the tender mercies of boys at 
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school? On the contrary, would not every consideration incline him 
to reserve them fora later period? If any one doubts this inference, 
I beg him to read Mr. Mahaffy’s book named above, and compare 
the chapters.cited with his own recollections of the dreary toil he 
gave to dictionary and grammar, while he read wearily enough a 
book or two of the Iliad or the Odyssey. 

And yet it is, doubtless, just this place which Homer holds in re- 
lation to the later Greek literature that has set the learned world to 
reading him so early in the course. Upon these later writers he 
casts a perfect flood of light; without him, a dictionary of antiqui 
ties, much more a dictionary of biography and mythology, would 
have been almost impossible. The stories of an age of myth and 
fable are exactly of the sort that poets love. Homer's people are 
the Arthurs and the Launcelots, the Enids and the Guineveres of 
the Greek world; and the later Greek poets turned as naturally to 
the Homeric storehouse as Tennyson to the Legends of the Round 
Table. Boys must read Homer, therefore, as an introduction to 
Greek literature. Dialects, uncouth forms, the absence of an inter- 
est which boys can feel—none of these things must weigh in the 
balance : Homer must be read, though the heavens fall? 

And all this might be true, if our boys could read the whole of 
Homer, if they could learn a considerable portion of it by heart— 
are not the Homeric poems rhapsodies?—or even if they could ac- 
quire in what they do read an important fraction of the myths and 
fables. But what do the first three books contain of Homer—and half 
of one of them omitted, because it is a dreary catalogue of proper 
names, worse than those of the Book of Chronicles? Or what boy 
ever learned his Greek Mythology out of Homer? or knew the plotof 
the Hecuba or the Electra, because he had read a fraction of the 
Iliad or the Odyssea? His Lempriére, his Smith, or some such 
book of reference, has always been his encyclopedia of classic 
lore, and ever must remain such. Besides, if it be true that 
Homer must be read before the later writers, does it not follow 
by analogy, that English boys and girls should read the Book of 
the Saint Greal or Le Mort ad’ Arttur, before they think of Tenny- 








?Perhaps another reason may have had some influence in giving Homer its present 
place. Fifty years ago, many post-classical writers were read in American colleges; 
copies of Greek books were scarce and dear; and many a professor, even, had hardly 
the faintest idea of the treasures of thought and imagination stored up in the literature 
which is now so easy of access through numerous and cheap publications. 
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son? that later German poetry is a riddle till the Miebelungenlied 
has been mastered? Was ever cart so awkwardly before the 
horse? 

Allusion has already been made to the Homeric dialect as both 
difficult and barbarous to a boy trained in Attic Greek only. The 
degree of this difficulty is often underrated, even by the boy him- 
self. For, after a book or so, familiarity breeds contempt of diction- 
ary and grammar, and memory takes the reins from intellect. The 
process becomes mechanical. The pupil translates and reviews his 
lessons, and recites on the following day with a facility that is due 
largely to his powers of observation and localization. He recalls 
the meanings of many words, only because he knows where they 
stand in their sentences. Change copies with him, if yours is a 
different edition, and see what becomes of his readiness. Many 
and many a time has a candidate for admission excused himself 
with “I could have read it more freely in my own book.”® Tell 
your pupil to take compound words to pieces and trace derivatives 
to their sources: he will laugh you to scorn, for the simple words 
are as foreign to him as their compounds, and the root-words as 
their derivatives. And so with the peculiar syntax. The several 
ways of rendering the article, for example, are at first a stumbling 
block. Next they encourage guessing, which succeeds or fails, 
as guessing always does. At last all articles are demonstratives ; 
and the pupil, brought to bay, defies attempts to teach him to dis- 
criminate. Nay, he carries this “ rule of thumb” far into his sub- 
sequent reading, and renders 0 ¢/zs man in Xenophon or in Soph- 
ocles. Suppose for a moment that his earlier course had not in- 
cluded Homer. Would not a word zz /oco make perfectly clear 
and easy the occasional Homeric article in the later writers? Be- 
yond the familiar formula, 6 uév—é éé, (which, by the by, the pupil 
learns long before he hears of Homer,) and a very few similar 








8 Since writing the above, two friends have told me that at Dr. ’s school, 
their class 4e/d races in reading the first book of the Iliad, which some of them could 
reproduce in very respectable English iz eleven minutes, One of the gentlemen, 
however, did not think he could have read it so rapidly from any copy but his own 
while the other said he knew he could not, for he always had some Hittle private marks 
in his copy, which kept him straight. The latter told us a story of a clergyman who 








could say the Apostles’ Creed so fast, that he would often give another person a start 
to “Pontius Pilate,” and beat him at the end—a story quite conclusive as to the 
amount of intelligence involved in reading a whole book of Homer in eleven 
minutes, 
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cases, the Attic article is used consistently and upon a principle 
that is easy, because it is in the main our English idiom. Why 
confuse the beginner with Homer’s usage, which is by no means 
regular, even on the assumption that the article is always a 
demonstrative pronoun ? (Goodwin's Greek Grammar, § 140.) Ex 
ungue leonem. Even the imitations of the Homeric vocabulary in 
which the playwrights indulge, could be explained before the class 
had read Homer, as well as afterwards. 

Another “con” which we have fancied our professor would put 
into his balance, is the ideal character of the pieces. Are boys 
often imaginative? Will not a fight, a race, a contest for a prize, 
in which an Entellus sends a Dares from an only half-fought field, 
yet 

‘‘penua egra trahentem, 
Jactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorem, 
Ore ejectantem mixtosque in sanguine dentes,”’ 
entertain them vastly more than the fairest painted scene of mater- 
nal love and filial respect, like that between Thetis and Achilles? 
It is boy-nature to sympathize with Agamemnon bullying poor 
Chryses, and “adding yet harsher words ;” but it is not boy-like to 
feel the grace or the beauty, the simplicity or the sublimity, of the 
description of the priest going off in silence, far from the Greeks, 
to tell his god Apollo, just as the disciples of John the Baptist 
“went and told Jesus.” Were the issue between the priest and the 
chieftain one that involved fair-play, no honest boy would take Aga- 
memnon’s side; but boys see only a captive girl, a slave by all the 
existing laws of war, asked for by her father in return for a ran- 
som, and refused most flatly by a conqueror in battle. The latter’s 
insolence seems almost right. What matters it that words and 
metre speak plainly of the brutal harshness of the victor, (vv. 26- 
32,) and as plainly of the disappointment and broken-heartedness 
of Chryses (vv. 33-42)? Few boys would understand their 
teacher upon such a point, or remember overnight a lesson on 
“sic metapheesic.” Or how many boys would feel the pathos of 
the following? [Il. xxii. 482 sqq. Lord Derby’s translation in 
Mahaffy’s Social Life, p. 29.] 
«¢ Now thou beneath the depths of earth art gone, 
Gone to the viewless shades ; and me hast left 
A widow in thy house, in deepest woe ; 


Our child an infant still, thy child and mine, 
Iil-fated parents both! nor thou to him, 
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Hector, shall be a guard, nor he to thee ; 

For though he ’scape this tearful war with Greece, 
Yet naught for him remains but ceaseless woe, 

And strangers on his heritage shall seize. 

No young companions own the orphan boy. 

With downcast eyes, and cheeks bedewed with tears, 
His father’s friends approaching, pinched with want, 
He hangs upon the skirt of one, of one 

He plucks the cloak ; perchance in pity some 

May at their tables let him sip the cup, 

Moisten his lips, but scarce his palate touch ;” etc. 

Moreover, boys are rationalistic: the supernatural is not within 
their ken. Ghosts may perhaps be an article of their faith, but 
gods and goddesses, nymphs and nereids, are never recited in their 
Credo, These were abandoned at the time of that first sad awak- 
ening to the truth that fairies and gnomes, Santa Claus and Mother 
Goose, were not real personages. Of course, the fights and races, 
the prize-contests and athletic sports, are all in Homer; but where? 
Are they usually read in school, except the poor little scuffle of 
Paris With Menelaus? And no boy ever cared for Paris more than 
for any perfumed dandy. No, it is surely not assuming too much 
to say that Homer can hardly touch either the realistic or the 
rationalistic spirit of boyhood. 

But we must turn to another consideration, which is found in the 
monstrous inversion of the usual practice involved in setting boys 
to acquire the oldest writer in the language before they have mas- 
tered the later and more easily-studied authors. Is it thus we teach 
them Latin, or French, or German, or English? Fancy a profes- 
sor of English beginning his course with a reading from Chaucer! 
Think of his requiring an examination upon Gower's Confessio 
Amantis or Layamon’s Brut for admission to college! Or weigh 
carefully the statement, that, before reading Moliére or Racine, one 
must study the Chanson de Roland. Do boys read Plautus before 
they know the Augustan writers? Yet the comparison is by no 
means unfair. How many boys just entering college could pass 
upon the following? 


UNIVERSITY OF 
EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH. 
For Admission. 











I. Turn into modern English prose :— 
«« And up I rose and gan me clothe ; 
Anon I wish my hondes both; 
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A silver needle forth I drew 

Out of a guiler quaint enow, 

And gan this needle thread anon ; 
For out of town me list to gone, 
The soun of briddes for to hear 
That on the buskes singen clear.” 


Chaucer, Romaunt of the Rose. 
II. State the principles of word-formation by which gan, hondes, enow, 
soun, briddes, buskes and singen have taken their modern forms. 
Ill. ¢ “or the principal parts of w7sh as a strong verb; as a modern weak 
verb. " 
IV. Derive the words printed in italics. 
V. Where are clothe, thread, me, list, gone, and singen found? 

Did no one ever see a Homer-paper that resembled this ? 

It would surely appear, then, that the lucky discoverer of the 
first known manuscript of Homer would hesitate, at least, before 
he risked his new-found epic in the hands of boys. Nay, it is 
more than probable that, with no “ consent of ages,” no presump- 
tion in favor of what exists, no prescription of great names, he 
would save his Homer for a later place in his pupils’ studies, and 
send them meanwhile to the dictionaries for the myths and fables. 
“ They can not understand my marvellous troubadour,” he would 
say; and, tucking his big book safely under his arm, like the 
Greeks flying from Constantinople in 1453, would run for his life 
from the Turks who neither would nor could appreciate its value. 

So much, then, for the main question here involved. We must 
turn now to the other two announced above. 

First. lf the Homer be thrown out of school, two plans are pos- 
sible. The Anabasis entire is excellent matter, the most perfect 
syntax, the style of a greater than Addison for imitation by boys 
learning prose composition, and full of both history and biography. 
Besides, it would undoubtedly be well for boys at school to read 
one work completely. This they do neither in Latin nor in Greek, 
except so far as Cicero’s four orations constitute a whole. If, how- 
ever, this be deemed unwise, the orations of Lysias would give a 
most excellent basis for both syntax and history and antiquities. 
Lysias was “out” with Thrasybulus, through a period of Attic 
history most full of interest and most pregnant with results for 
both Athens and all Greece. Nowhere could the pupil be so 
favorably introduced to the topography of Athens and the Attic 
civil polity. Moreover, the Greek is easy, and two well-edited 
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editions, both by American scholars and published by American 
houses, place the orator within the reach of American schools. 

But if a poem is required, the Hecuba, perhaps, or the Medea, 
might be put in the place ot Homer. The more difficult parts 
(especially the choruses) could be omitted. Ina play, the iambic 
trimeters of the drama would be presented to the pupil, as the 
heroic hexameters are always learned in Virgil. Norcan I think 
that Euripides would suffer by being read thus early; for the play 
selected would be used only as the basis of a further drill in 
elementary matters already taught in the Anabasis, and there are 
more difficult plays by this writer—the Hippolytus, for example— 
which would yet remain as “nuts” for even Juniors or Seniors to 
crack, and as “literary products” in which to study Euripides in 
comparison with Sophocles and Aéschylus, on the one hand, and 
Aristophanes, on the other. 
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Second. Homer will serve most admirably for a term or a 
semester in the Junior year. At this stage of his progress, the 
student might possibly read the whole of the Iliad or the Odys- 
sea in the time allotted; but, whether this were done or not, por- 
tions could be studied large enough to ensure a full knowledge of 
the author and his works, the peculiar character of the “great” 
epic, the true cast of life in the heroic age, and all those traits of 
the writings as poems which mere boys must ever fail to appreciate. 
The Homeric question, too, would not be impossible of discussion, 
as it now is; and the whole range of Greek and Latin philology 
would lie open to the earnest student. A most interesting com- 
parison, too, would now be possible between the several writers of 
“great” epics and their works—Homer, Virgil, Dante, Tasso, Mil- 
ton (to name no more). 

In conclusion, the writer would fain hope that, whatever be the 
judgment of his readers upon the views expressed in this paper, 
one opinion, which he has taken no pains to conceal, may meet 
with favor, vz. that after the preliminary drill in syntax, the 
knowledge of Greek construction should be kept up indirectly, 
(or, if at all directly, then by translations from English into Greek,) 
and that the great monuments of a civilization that is still the 
source of much that is worthiest in our own, should be studied for 
their own sake, rather than as a means to a knowledge of the lan- 














*These are Stevens’—Chicago, S$. C. Griggs & Co.—and Whiton’s—Boston, Ginn 
Brothers, 
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guage in which they happen to be written. The raptures of Lord 
Macaulay over the products of Greek and Roman thought are 
barely intelligible to many a professor of Greek or Latin. Why 
should they be so, more than the similar raptures of an enthusias- 
tic French or German scholar to a professor of English literature ? 
Jno. G. R. McExroy, 





AUTUMN AND FALL.! 


This shall guard you ’gainst the moon, 
This, that oft has sheltered you, 
Help-mate true !— 

See, this arm, that once went round 

You, a slender maiden, found 
In a June. 

Close-linked then the fields we paced : 

Now it may not span your waist. 


Let the moon with bitter stare 
Walk in haughty state the sky, 
Seem to dry 

Sap in tree and juice in grape, 

Seem our mighty sun to drape 
With thick air ;— 

Still the west-winds smoothly blow ; 

Mighty rivers calmly flow. 


What if night’s breath now be cool 
What, if swallows disappear ? 
Do not fear, 
Your dear cheeks are full as red 
As the ripe leaf overhead! 
By the pool 
Lean the red trees strong of heart, 
They from life will ne’er depart! 


We have done our office well. 
Help we gave before we saw 
All the law; 

Saw, nor we, nor sun, were gods, 

That the kindly season plods 
Past our spell ; 

Yet that earth with joy advances 

To our sympathetic dances. 


Much we fathomed in our toiling, 
Catching many a secret weird 
By the beard 

Till its face red plainly. Often 


1 Winter Elf, Spring Asks, Summer Answers, in preceding numbers of this maga- 
cine. 
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Harsh things which a touch would soften 
Paid for moiling. 

Soon we’ll have return for duty 

In a child with all your beauty. 


Eyes that yearn with deepest sadness, 
Dark as gold-cored gentian, 
Why so wan ? 
Dreamful days portend no sorrow ; 
From this silent haze we borrow 
Richer gladness ; 
Hot life grasps the rest it earns, 
Quivering, to a still flame burns. 


When before the giant cold 
Through the gateways of the wood 
Runs a shaking— 
And red-golden scales are falling 
Past the brown and staring limbs ; 
When the wet leaf prints its mark 
On the mud; 
When the trees’ black skeletons 
Push in view— 
It is death. 


This is death: 

All the leaves, red with health, 
All are fallen: 
So the woman 

Once by me loved, now, and always, 
So she passes 

From these fields, these mighty forests ; 
Yet where she goes 
There go I. 


Here upon the ground she lies. 
By her side 
Stands an infant icy-cold, 
Without heart or brain to know 
Whence he comes, who I am— 
I, whose minutes all are numbered, 
He, my child! 
For each leaf, 
Falling, falling, left behind 
Each a bud : 
So shall we— 
She who has but gone before, 
I who now am hasting after— 
Live again in him. 
What he is 
Once was I. 
Far prophetic vistas open 
To my fading eyes. I reckon 
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All the days that were and shall be. 
He shall never know his parents, 
He will sport as once I sported 
Through the snowbrush, o’er the mountain, 
Careless, free as thistle-down. 
Yonder glassy lake that whitens 
There, by white sky and by mirror’d 
Olive ranks of trees divided 
Into semblance of an icecoat, 
Only feigns !— 
I shall never see the real sheet 
Clear and moveless, yet protecting 
Lake and lakefolk from the north winds ; 
It will be my bold one’s play ground, 
There the first doubt shall assail him 
Earlier than assail’d his father— 
Quicker growth 
Shall reward his parents’ toil, 
Deeper wisdom 
Was engendered 
With his forming ! 
We have learned : 
Not in vain is any labor 
Which for good has been perform’d. 
CHARLES DE Kay. 





THE AMERICAN MAURICE MEMORIAL. 


“THE name of FrepErIc DENNISON Maurice is not strange to the 

readers of the PENN Montuiy. Among its writers have 
been some of that increasing number of Americans who have 
rejoiced to acknowledge their indebtedness to him for the deliver- 
ance of their minds from the “honest doubt” that Tennyson justly 
credits to the earnest faith which, in the creative season of youth, 
stands aghast before the abstract creeds that so rob the statements 
of theologians of the prophetic unction of the Hebrew and primi- 
tive Christian revelations. 

Maurice's “ Kingdom of Christ,” “Theological Essays,” “ Relig- 
ions of the World,” of which large editions have been republished 
and sold in America, have given something more and other than 
a profound and devout thinker’s views on the vital questions of the 
day; they give a method of thought, which may effectually save 
even from the errors of its author, should he like other finite minds 
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fail to read the truth in all points—for it enables his readers to see 
farther than himself (which was always Maurice’s aim) ;—while his 
“Prophets and Kings” of Israel and nine sermons on “The Lord’s 
Prayer” have been during the last fifty years the inspiration of some 
of the noblest lives amongst us. One eminent person confesses to 
the fact, that Maurice’s Lectures on “ Learning and Working,” pub- 
lished at the time of the founding of the Workingmen’s College in 
London, gave the direction and shaped the form of his own activity, 
which is still the energizing soul of the leading university in Amer- 
ica that combines learning and working, for both men and women. 

When the heavy news of Maurice’s death reached this country, 
in the spring of 1872, there was a quiet gathering in New York, of 
certain Episcopalian ministers (from places as distant from each 
other as the Atlantic coast of New England and the Valley of the 
Mississippi), to a memorial service, at which Dr. Samuel Osgood 
read a discourse, expressing the common reverence and gratitude 
of the company to their spiritual benefactor. 

But by no means were his conscious beneficiaries confined to 
the Episcopal denomination. Though his studies in the ecclesias- 
tical history of England had brought him to the conclusion that 
the /reest or most independent place for a Christian Englishman to 
stand, was within the National Church, understood broadly, as 
Coleridge has stated it in his treatise on “ Church and State ;” yet, 
in the introduction to the “ Kingdom of Christ,” Maurice demon- 
strates that every disciple had the right and privilege of commu- 
nion of insight at will, with all the dissenting sects, whose reason 
for being in every instance, was the neglect, at that particular time, 
of some principle of spiritual or moral growth by the administra- 
tors of the Established Church. 

Though this remarkable work defends the Episcopal form and 
canons, as the most natural for the English nation, it does not deny 
that the Presbyterian form was as legitimate for Scotland ; and that 
the independence of Church and State, which distinguishes the 
Quakers, Baptists and Congregationalists, is a providential growth 
in America. That “the Church of Christ is not an Ecclesiasti- 
cism,” Maurice recognized as clearly as the author of the Amer- 
ican pamphlet, whose insight into the distinction of the Divine and 
Human is so tersely expressed by that title. 

And in “The Religions of the World and Their Relation to 
Christianity,” is revealed the only way in which all the kingdoms 
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of the world are to be conquered for Christ; love taking captivity - 
captive. 

To keep alive in America the memory of a personal influ- 
ence so vital, Maurice’s American friends have formed themselves 
into a society for the publication of his most characteristic works ; 
and, as he had something to say upon all the movements, social 
and spiritual, of his time and country, it has been found necessary 
to choose from them those of permanent interest to mankind, and 
which may not be outgrown. Such are pre-eminently his studies 
in the Bible, which cannot be called commentaries, but inquiries 
into the relations of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures with each 
other, and to the education of mankind. 

Maurice saw' that God is eternally revealing himself to the spirit 
of man, both in individual experiences and in the history of na- 
tions, as well as by the symbolism of nature; and that all these 
revelations are to be studied with the same reverence and personal 
humility. He saw that science and religion are equally Divine 
communications which, if properly understood, cannot contradict, 
but must, on the contrary, mutually illustrate each other. 

The Maurice Memorial Union, therefore, has proposed to pub- 
lish the following seven volumes: 

1. The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. 

2. The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

3. The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven (by St. Luke, com- 
panion of Paul.) 

4. The Gospel of the Eternal Word, by St. John. 

5. The Epistles of St. John, containing the Christian Ethics. 

6. The Apocalypse of St. John, a vision interpreting history . 
and 

7. A volume made up of his Warburton Lectures on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and his great work on the “ Unity of the New 
Testament.” 

On inquiry, however, it was found that all of these volumes, ex- 
cept the last, are covered by the copyright of MacMillan, which 
it would be more than a discourtesy to invade during the life-time 
of Mrs. Maurice, especially as MacMillan has a branch book-store 
in New York. 

But of all these works this last is the most important, explain- 
ing the Unity of the New Testament and the relation to it of the 





1See his great work in answer to Mansell, entitled, «« What is Revelation ?” 
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Old (the subject of the epistle to the Hebrews); and it seems 
providential for our purpose that MacMillan does not publish this, 
the keystone of the whole triumphal arch. We have learned from 
the highest authority, that Maurice, in his lifetime, said that he 
“would rather all of his works should go out of print than his 
Unity of the New Testament.” And well might he say so, for 
no one of his works so clearly reveals his own method of getting 
truth. Most men stand in the shadow of their own opaque ab- 
stractions. But Maurice turned his back on these, and in the 
frank humility of the child’s worship, looked up enquiringly to the 
source of Truth; and the reader of this book may share “the light 
of all his seeing” and wonder what is meant by the obscurity some- 
times chargedon him. It is true that, like the bird of morning, 
which Wordsworth celebrates as 
‘¢ Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home,” 


“a privacy of glorious light is his,” for on the wings of hope and 
faith he soars “to the back point of vision and beyond,” yet the 
voice of his song “thrills not the less the bosom of the plain.” 

As Lord Bacon went to nature, simply asking “what sayest 


thou?” and humbly listened for the answer that her phenomena 
made, so Maurice goes to those who declare that to them the Word 
of the Lord has come, through Christ Jesus, and asks of each, 
What are your experiences and insights? and applies the test to the 
reply which Moses advised of old. 

By a happy intuition or inspiration he conceived that every one 
of the New Testament writers undertook to preach the whole Gos- 
pel; and that the unity of the New Testament is to be found, not 
in dovetailing the several so-called gospels into each other (as Car- 
penter has so laboriously undertaken to do), but by appreciating 
the personal temperament and characteristics, the circumstances, 
and especially the immediate purposes of each writer. MATTHEW, 
the Hebrew, who points out to the Hebrews the fulfillment in Jesus 
of their prophetic hope of the Messiah, Shiloh, he that should come 
to justify the creation of man as the image of God; Mark, the dis- 
ciple and amanuensis of Peter, to whom it was revealed that the 
Son of man is also Son of God—as Jesus declared to him, “ not 
by flesh and blood, but by my Father who is in heaven;” LuKE, 
the beloved physician and disciple and companion of Paul, whose 
special inspiration it was to preach “akingdom of heaven,” for 
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both Jews and Gentiles, in progressive communion with “ the just 
made perfect” in heaven, by faith in Christ crucified by sinners, 
and ascended into heaven in the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
drawing all men to him; Joun, who lived to see Jerusalem de- 
stroyed, and to become Bishop of the Jews and Greeks (of the 
Alexandrian school,) at Ephesus, par eminence the apostle of the 
Word which was in the beginning, “ without which nothing was 
made that is made ;” that “was made flesh and dwelt among us 
full of grace and truth,” “showing forth the glory of the Father” 
inthe person of the Son, in whom all mankind are called to be 
one in spirit, though infinitely diverse in form. 

All the different classes of human minds are met in their special 
wants, by these diverse Apostles; whose personal limitations ac- 
count for all superficial discrepancies, and whose substantial unity 
in the spirit is made manifest by their unconscious harmonies, as 
to the important facts and essential principles of the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth— Fesus’ life. 

The American publication of Maurice’s selected works by the Me- 
morial Union will therefore be begun by the publication ofthis single 
volume, Zhe Unity of the New Testament. For this purpose, from 
six to seven hundred dollars must be raised in advance ; and each 
member of the Union promises to give a component part of this 
sum. One has already pledged nearly a third of it. The volume 
will be sold for $2, retail, being upwards of 600 duodecimo pages. 
Every subscriber will be entitled toa copy forevery $2. Sub- 
scribers, and those who do not desire to put their names among 
those who form this living memorial, can send their subscription 
to one of those who do, with the money, and will receive his 
or her copy in due season. 

Subscriptions for the work, and applications for membership in 
the Union, may be forwarded to Elizabeth P. Peabody, Cambridge, 
Mass., or to Prof. R. E. Thompson, 2239 St. Alban’s Place, 
Philadelphia. E. P. P. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—ITS NEEDS 
AND ITS FUTURE. 


HE important changes lately instituted in the system of 

medical education at the University Medical School, though 
sumewhat experimental in their nature, have brought the University 
very prominently before the medical profession and American pub- 
lic in general. The present moment is therefore a fitting one for 
the consideration of what has already been the subject of earnest 
thought on the part of many of her well-wishers and benefactors, 
namely, the position held by the University in comparison with 
. other colleges as an educational centre. 

The high reputation of the University Schools of Law and 
Medicine is matter of history. They have at times, and occasion- 
ally for long periods, completely overshadowed the Department 
of Arts in the public estimation. Their excellence has been a 
subject of national congratulation, while what should always be the 
head and front of the University, her Department of Arts, has 
again and again fallen away from her earlier promise. Recently, 


there has been a most gratifying advance noticed in that Depart- 
ment. 


A thoughtful examination of the causes which lie at the roots of 
such checked and irregular growth would, it is thought, be not 
only a study of much interest to the community which calls the 
University its own, but also be very suggestive as regards the final 
solution of the question and the more rapid and mature develop- 
ment in this city of the “University Idea.” In order to the clearer 
understanding of the subject, it will be necessary to separate the 
various units which go to make up the aggregate, and limit our 
attention for the present to the conditions which have beset, and 
shall in future control, the existence of what should always be the 
main-stay and support of a University, her Department of Arts. 

The College of Philadelphia, or Department of Arts in the 
University, is very old, dating back her foundation to the year 
1755, and standing sixth in the order of seniority of American col- 
leges. She owed her origin largely to the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin, and the long line of her provosts and professors is 
graced with many illustrious names. Rittenhouse and Smith, 
Bache and Beasley, Hare and Reed, still live in the memory of our 
people. During the long stage of her history in which she was 
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domiciled in the small buildings in Fourth street, south of Arch, 
and the still longer one, when she occupied the Ninth street prop- 
erty, the surrounding conditions were almost too constricting to 
allow of an expansive growth. Large souls may inhabit small 
and weak bodies; world-widely known and respected firms may 
carry on their business in dingy, moss-grown quarters; royal 
institutions may nurse great scientists and give birth to discoveries 
and inventions of incalculable value in unpretending, inexpensive 
buildings ; but it will always be a question whether growing col- 
leges, with growing classes, demanding better equipments and 
larger accommodations every decade or so, can do more than keep 
pace with such improvements. These conditions were met with 
the erection of the new buildings on an excellent site, a large plot 
of rising ground in West Philadelphia, just over the river. The 
new structure was thrown open for use in September of 1872 
equipped with every necessity and convenience. The cost of con- 
struction was $236,000, and every one looked forward to the dawn 
of a new era in the history of the College. 

During the five years spent in the new buildings, energy has 
been the rule and inactivity the rare exception in the management. 
Their architectural grace and educational capacity offer every 
possible stimulus to a vigorous and rapid growth. The construc- 
tion and endowment of the Towne Scientific School; the thor- 
oughly equipped and excellently adapted laboratories; the mani- 
fest desire of the trustees to foster the general, common intelligence 
by the endowment of numerous free scholarships and other gratu- 
itous instructions; the great reputations of many of the faculty, 
and their unquestioned abilities as teachers and investigators ; the 
adoption of the very latest and best improvements in educational 
methods ; the distribution of from three to four hundred dollars 
worth of prizes yearly in the department of Arts alone ; the recent 
declaration of the Board of Trustees that both sexes shall here- 
after receive instruction in certain subjects in the curriculum ; the 
existence of excellent athletic grounds, rowing facilities and society 
advantages; all these facts led every one to expect a very large 
and immediate increase of students and reputation on the part of 
the Department of Arts: but what has in fact been the result? 

At Ninth street there were some 60 to 90 undergraduates each 
year. In 1872, in the new buildings, there were 99 undergradu- 
ates in the Department of Arts; in 1873 there were 89; in 1874, 
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g9; in 1875, 114; in 1876, 131. It is true that the sum total 
of University undergraduates has increased from some 800 in 1871 
to 1022'in 1876-77, but this is to be explained by the steady 
growth of the classes in the schools of Law and Medicine, and 
the creation of a new department in the University—the Towne 
Scientific School—which now has 105 students. The Academical 
Department starts out with 136 undergraduates this session. It is 
much to be hoped that future sessions will see great improvement 
in numbers, but we must not calculate on possibilities. It may be 
thought that too much stress has been laid upon the matter of size of 
classes and number of students at the University ; that the five de- 
partments are naturally calculated to break up the grand total into 
disproportionate units ; but this is not the case: witness the superi- 
ority in numbers of the academic departments of Harvard, Yale, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and all the great German and French Univer- 
sities. The broad, catholic, cosmopolitan type of the academic 
curriculum, far outreaches in its scope and hold upon the public 
interest, the necessarily technical and comparatively narrow range 
of studies which are inculcated at the schools of law, or science, 
or medicine. A classical, liberal education is the only kind of an 
education which is general and necessary, and is sought by a larger 
and larger part of the community as the world grows older and a 
more universal love of knowledge spreads among the people. Pro- 
fessional instruction comes afterwards and appeals to a smaller and 
more limited number; and, though of vital interest to that limited 
number, is “generally void of attraction for members of other pro- 
fessions 

The University Medical School has alumni all over the world. 
To them she largely owes her high reputation as a centre of med- 
ical education. As regards the Academical Department, on the 
other hand, nineteen-twentieths of her graduates are, and always 
have been, city men. Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Cornell draw 
students from all parts of the land. The old, married graduate 
sends his sons to his own, much loved, and many-memoried a/ma 
mater, and so, like a great spreading plant, the parent college draws 
her strength from sons transplanted all over the globe. So long 
as the interest is only sectional, or as in the present case, only 
ufban, no large, promising, prospering growth can be expected. 
Columbia College in New York City is in exactly the same Bndi- 
tion as our own University. Her Academical Department has but 
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little national reputation, because her influence and her strength 
are merely local, and not national. Her Law School, like our own 
Medical School, is known all over the world as the fruitful nurse 
of great names, while her Academical Department has only about 
175 students, and is only a city college. How has Harvard been 
made what she is? The answer is easy: it has been done by the 
simple force of her alumni, by their love for her, their whole-souled 
labor in her behalf, their enthusiasm at her prosperity and growth; 
and then as a secondary result of all this, her attractive power in 
a literary way; her magnetism of great names and great deeds; 
her metropolitan catholic influences; her long array of names, illus- 
trious in camp, in court, and quiet study; the storied grandeur of 
her halls, and elms, and campus; all these facts have assisted in 
paving her way to renown. This is the true explanation of her 
present prosperity, and the same theory holds good with regard to 
other colleges. 

How much of that sort of thing do we find here? What enthu- 
siastic reunions of old familiar forms and faces do we see on the 
campus and in our Academy of Music on Commencement Day? 
How many graduates have we living our praises and sowing our 
good name in other states and other lands? How much esprit 
de corps have the graduates of the University of Pennsylvania? 
How much united, silent, telling work have they done in her 
behalf? Answer all this and then a great many other distressing 
doubts will be settled. Students and alumni can hardly be ex- 
pected to take any great or lasting interest in a tumble-down, bank- 
rupt, badly-managed, grass-grown alma mater; but there is nothing 
of the sort here. All the departments are well conducted; the 
surroundings are attractive; improvements in grounds, buildings, 
and modes of education are daily and hourly making. 

The University is, indeed, in need of funds; only two of her pro- 
fessorships are endowed ; scholars must be well paid for fine work 
Quite large sums of money have been bequeathed to her, but they 
are not available at present—may be locked up for years to come. 
She needs ample, immediate gifts. Her wealthy, generous patrons 
are watchful and over-liberal, but they are few and: unable to bear 
the whole burden on their shoulders. Let others give, and give 
liberally. Let them bring the yearly income of the University yp 
to h# present and future necessities; by so doing they will re- 
move, if not the greatest, at least one of the chief obstacles to her 
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rapid growth and increased usefulness and prosperity. Do not let 
it be for a moment supposed that the University is meagerly en- 
dowed. Her future resources are quite abundant, but just at pre- 
sent she cannot realize from them, and wants assistance. 

There is a serious question which may be asked with regard to 
all city colleges, namely, whether the fact that the students spend 
the larger part of the twenty-four hours at their own homes, or at 
least away from the college, does not wean them from her influ- 
ences and make them thoughtless of her welfare? A home is a 
home to one not only during the day, but particularly at night. 
Just so with a college. That one which keeps her students with her 
at night disseminates more of a home feeling, keeps her thoughts 
more with her, blends their lives more with hers, and ‘so renders 
them more a part of her, and makes bonds of union more lasting 
and the partings more unendurable. Colleges, such as Cornell and 
Princeton, whose students are always with them, except in vaca- 
tion time, undoubtedly cherish stronger ties, and more lasting and 
watchful associations, than those which, like Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, only retain their students during lecture 
hours. College dormitories, as an undoubted item of college pros- 


perity, might claim with much value the attention of trustees and 
faculties. 


[It is suggested to me that I have overlooked on@ of the great 
reasons for the backwardness of the Department of Arts, which is 
the indifference of our city to literature and to the higher education 
in any but its purely scientific form. As a matter of fact it appears 
that fewer students from Philadelphia than from any other city in 
the Northern states are getting such an education at any college. ] 

What are the remedies for the present condition of the Univer- 
sity? Is Philadelphia apathetic and lethargic where she should be 
awake and doing? Can it be that there is a want of public spirit 
and metropolitan instincts? Our citizens roused themselves last 
year and produced the greatest world’s fair the earth had ever 
witnessed. Does it always require such paramount interests and 
sea-deep stirrings to wake them to action? They seem to take no 
pride or interest in lesser matters—matters equally important to 
their welfare and high repute. Magazines published in this city, 
“ Lippincott’s” for example, find no contributors, except three or 
four, among Philadelphians, and have a larger circulation in New 
York, and even Germany and England, than in this city. 
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Private concerns magnify themselves into mountains, and larger 
city interests are too often neglected. Individuals grow rich and 
build immense houses and establish a business of world-wide name, 
or adorn professions with uncommon brilliancy and usefulness ; but 
when it comes to creating a distinctively Philadelphia literary spirit, 
or supporting a distinctively Philadelphia literary journal, or work- 
ing together and with unison and good-will for a public, common 
purpose, they—well, they rarely do it. Our city has hundreds of 
powerful, wealthy, public-spirited men, whose whole lives are given 
up to doing work for others, and whose money is continually pour- 
ing out for this and that generous purpose of public welfare; but 
they are unsupported, and they cannot find strength or courage 
enough to be always working alone. The rest of the city stands 
apart and gives little or no assistance. 

Let us show more public enthusiasm and pride in our city, and 
endeavor to make our institutions more useful and prosperous, 
Here is an excellent object to start on. The Medical School of the 
University has instituted an entirely new system of education, a 
most excellent one, but perilous financially. It needs well-wishers 
and endowments. Here is an opportunity to do something for the 
common good, for the welfare of interests most closely bound up 
with our own private, household matters. Let our citizens make a 
beginning. ®et them do something in the right direction. Here 
are the Scientific and Academic Departments in want ot funds im- 
mediately. Can anything be much-dearer to our citizens than the 
lasting prosperity of the a/ma mater that was once their own in- 
structress, and now is bringing up their sons in paths of usefulness 
and knowledge ? Let them.be generous! Let them open their 
purses and help her. 

Another thing the University needs, and needs indispensably, 
the united, intelligent, enthusiastic, prevailing support of her gradu- 
ates—through evil report and through good report they must 
stick by her and work for her. Who shall fight her battles better 
than they, or who than they have larger share in her victories? 
As the Alumni of Harvard and Yale and Princeton have done, so 
let them also do. Let them form Alumni Associations in all the 
various cities wherever two or three of the graduates are gathered 
together. Let them take a deep, living, enduring interest in the 
welfare of the College; always speak a good word for her; help 
her with money, with advice, with hard work in her behalf. Let 
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them talk and write of her favorably to others. Let them do all 
in their power to increase her facilities for instruction, to help the 
Provost to fill up the classes. Let her be the centre of their help- 
ful thoughts, the recipient of all their good wishes. 

It will seem wonderful how much good can thus be done, and 
done in a comparatively short time. A light ought never to be 
hid under a bushel basket, particularly in these upstart times, 
when so many false beacons are daily held up only as lures to 
misfortune and shipwreck. By thus working and thus hoping, 
the University will at length enter upon a new path of improve- 
ment in the sphere of highest art and science. Her classes will 
grow larger; her facilities will be increased; her literary tone 
will be strengthened ; her name will travel over the earth: she 
will become a centre of “sweetness and light,” drawing all men 
towards her ; the hands of her Provost and Faculty and Trustees 
will be held up; her standard of education will be vastly im- 


proved; her sphere of usefulness grow and spread among all 
classes. 


‘* May these things be.”’ M. 








BRYCE’S “HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE.”? 


OLLEGE Prize Essays are not an attractive species of literature. 
Even those of us who have written such things could hardly 
be induced to read many of them, and the amount of genuine litera- 
ture thus produced is not very large. Mr. Bryce’s “ Holy Roman 
Empire,” therefore, must be classed among the curiosities of litera- 
ture. It is a College Prize Essay, written for the Arnold prize at 
Oxford, which, since its publication in 1865, has found so many 
readers that in twelve years it has reached the seventh edition, be- 
sides being translated into German, and has taken high rank among 
the standard historical treatises of our literature. 





1THE Hoty RoMAN Empire. By James Bryce, B. C. L., Fellow of Oriel College, 


Oxford. A new edition, revised. Pp. xxvii. 465. 
mane, memento, Macmillan & Co., London, 1866. 

THE HoLy RoMAN Empire. By James Bryce, D.C. L., Fellow of Oriel College, 
and Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
Pp. xxvii., 479. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1877. 


Tu regere imperio populos, Ro- 


Seventh edition; 
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The theme of the essay was happily chosen. It was all but new 
to English readers, though quite familiar to German historians. 
Mr. Freeman and some other English historians had already shown 
their familiarity with it, but the nature of their special subjects had 
prevented more than a passing reference to it. And then it was one 
which enabled a qualified author to sketch the broad outlines of 
medieval history with a unity and an effectiveness not possible 
from any other standpoint. Above all, it enabled him to cast light 
upon what was obscure, to disentangle what was confused, and to 
correct much which was erroneous in the statements of innumer- 
able authors, upon whom the public had relied for its information 
in regard to the period when modern Europe was emerging out of 
the cosmopolitan confusion of the earlier Middle Ages. And it 
must be said that Mr. Bryce was fully equal to the task. For his 
learning he had gone to headquarters, delving into the original 
sources, while comparing his interpretation of their statements 
with that of the most trustworthy historians. He had not shrunk 
from searching through the folios of the Monumenta Germania 
Historica of Pertz, the Scviptores of Muratori, the Cursus Patrologicus 
of Migne. And he is never overburdened by his erudition. He 
walks with the elastic, English step. He writes as a scholar, but 
not for scholars. His every sentence is clear, limpid English. His 
sketches are vivid and vigorous; his details well chosen and effect- 
ive. He has produced a book more useful than any other in our 
language to the student of history, who wishes to master the great 
outlines of the process by which our modern world came to be the 
world it is. And it is surprising how little he has found necessary 
to change in the different editions of his work. We have compared 
the second with the seventh (which is a reprint of the sixth), and 
in spite of the slight touches here and there, the new notes and 
the enlargements of old ones, and the supplementary chapter, 
tracing the rise of the new “ German Empire,” the two books are 
substantially the same. 

The phrase “ Holy Roman Empire” is probably no older than 
Frederick Barbarossa. The thing it designates is one of those 
historical realities, to which no exact beginning and no exact end 
can be assigned. The Roman Empire itself began before the Em- 
perors. It was the domination of the imperial city over the vast 
net-work of cities around the Mediterranean, which Rome, the Re- 
public, had brought under her control. That domination seems to 
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us odious both in its nature and its methods. We have every evi- 
dence that it was regarded by the great majority of its subject peo- 
ples as a nearly unmixed blessing. The testimony of ancient in- 
scriptions is uniform and emphatic in this regard. Rome had 
inaugurated a new era in the world’s political history, and they 
honestly looked back upon the preceding era of civic insulation, 
as a period of darkness, weakness and barbarism. They were rel- 
atively right. Unable, in the absence of the principle of repre- 
sentation, to effect any free unity larger than that of the city, with 
its agora or forum for the assembly of all free citizens, they could 
not be raised to any larger unity except by the strong hand of a 
master. Rome furnished the strong hand. She made the human 
race conscious of larger sympathies and more universal bonds, and 
the price she exacted seemed none too large to pay. 

Christianity accepted the Roman Empire as a divine order for 
the world. It had prepared in the desert a highway for God and 
his Gospel. It had made the universal proclamation of the Gospel 
possible, by breaking down the old lines of division and isolation. 
One God in Heaven, one Emperor on earth, was the Christian feel- 
ing before the Papacy put forward its claim to the universal head- 
ship of the Church. The overthrow of the Empire by the bar- 
barians was a shock to the traditional conception of the world’s 
order. The fact might be shattered; the idea clung to men’s 
minds, and waited only for some favorable opportunity to embody 
itself. For atime the powerless and degenerate East was accepted 
as the best available representative of the idea. But when the truly 
imperial race of the Franks came forward in European history, 
breaking the invading flood of the Saracens at Tours, liberating 
the Papacy from the Lombard terror, setting Eastern Iconoclasts 
at defiance, extending the sway of the Church and of Civil Order 
over nations that had never bowed to Pagan Rome, and bidding 
fair to put all the known world under its feet, it was hailed by the 
clerical leaders and thinkers of Italy as the providential heir to the 
Empire, and on the last Christmas day of the eighth century 
Charles the Great was crowned Imperator at Rome. 

This was the beginning of the Holy Roman Empire, which dif- 
fered in one very essential respect from that of the earlier Christian 
emperors, and of those who in Constantinople claimed to be their 
successors. It was the counterpart of a similar, a parallel organi- 
zation of the Church. Ever since the beginning of the Church, 
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her organization had been slowly and steadily assimilated to that 
of the State. The simpler arrangements borrowed from the Jewish 
Synagogue had given place to a new order, in which Patriarchs, 
Archbishops, and Prelatical Bishops held place which corresponded 
in local extent of jurisdiction and in official dignity to the great 
offices of the imperial administration. And at last the Papacy 
was “crowning the edifice” by setting up an ecclesiastical Emperor, 
such as the early Church and the first Emperors had never dreamed 
of. The Pope and the Emperor were to stand henceforth side by 
side, as the civil and the ecclesiastical heads of Christendom, with 
jurisdiction equally absolute, equally extensive, equally divine. 
The kings and sovereigns of Christendom were to stand in the 
same relations to the Empire that its metropolitans did to the 
Pope. Each was to be the supreme judge of all cases and causes 
in his own sphere, while each was to exercise a special and par- 
ticular jurisdiction over that portion of Christendom which be- 
longed to him as bishop or as king. It needed no prophet to 
foresee the arisal of conflicts and collisions between two powers 
whose separate jurisdictions were so loosely defined. “When 
two ride a horse one must ride behind.” In our days the result 
would be the subjection of the Church to the State. “We will 
not go to Canosa,” Bismarck tells the Ultramontanes; but Henry 
IV. did goto Canosa. In the long run the Church had the better 
of it. 

The signs of conflict began in the days of Karl's children, but it 
did not break out in its force till long after his death. The Papacy 
stood too low in men’s respect throughout the ninth and the be- 
ginning of the tenth centuries for its champions to venture on such 
a struggle. For atime the Popes were the tools and victims of 
petty Italian despots, and were maltreated and even put to cruel 
and shameful deaths with impunity. The popular assemblies for 
their election degenerated into bloody brawls ; thirty-seven corpses 
were taken out of a Roman church after one election. It was the 
Emperors themselves who reformed the Papacy, and gave it the 
social position which enabled it to resist Emperors, The Em- 
pire of Charles had indeed been broken up; France and Ger- 
many parted in 843 by the compact of Verdun, and the Carlings 
of Laon had no authority over the great dukedoms and margravates 
beyond the Rhine. One German dynasty after another was taken 
from among the great houses, and German Kings descended the 
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Alps to receive the crown of the world at Rome, to restore order 
in Italy, and to purify the Papacy of its scandals. They took the 
appointment into their own hands, and gave the Church such a 
series of Popes as made the Holy See once more worthy of its 
great position and traditions. 

When the struggle did come, the Popes (we think) were rela- 
tively in the right. It turned upon the measures taken by Hilde- 
brand, and by his predecessors at his instigation, to prevent the 
Church from being feudalized. Married bishops and priests were 
securing the investiture of their children with their bishoprics and 
benefices; secular patrons were seconding their efforts by treating 
church benefices like any secular fief. There seemed every likeli- 
hood that the principle of inheritance would take the place of life 
investiture in the Church, as it had already done in the State. The 
frightful danger lay before Christendom that her clergy might sink 
into a hereditary caste,—as hereditary, as unspiritual, as holy in the 
hereditary sense and no other, as the Brahmins of India. From this 
Hildebrand saved the world by establishing the celibacy of the 
clergy, and by limiting, if not abolishing the power of secular 
patrons. With his theories of the relation of the Church to the 
State, andeof the relation of the clerical order to society, we have not 
the least sympathy. These were at best grossly exaggerated half- 
truths, which served a good purpose, but from which men needed 
afterwards to be delivered by the whole truth, if they were not to 
fall into worse evils. But they saved the Christian Church. 

The great struggle with the Hohenstauffens is the culminating 
point of the interest of the history. After its termination the 
Holy Empire had but a,name to live. It became one of the shab- 
biest facts in history. For its glories the German Kings had bar- 
tered away the control of their native dominions, the unity of their 
country, the prosperity of their nation. Tempted across the Alps 
by this will o’ the wisp which danced over the pestilential marshes 
of Italy, they allowed their Princes to make themselves sovereign 
at home, and to crush the cities, which elsewhere became the 
mainstays of monarchical power and governmental unity. The 
poison worked in every part and member of the body politic. 
The sundrance of the Arelate, of the Netherlands, of Poland, of 
Switzerland, were but the sign of a disease which threatened 
speedy and utter dissolution. And while Germany went back, the 
rest of the world went forward. France united under the line of 
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Hugh Capet; Spain drove out the Moors, and drew into national 
unity under one head. The Turks took Constantinople, and 
pushed their conquests up the Danube. A sense of overwhelming 
danger compelled a partial return to national unity; but the mis- 
chief was not so easily undone. Not till our own days have the 
disasters of the Great Interregnum (A. D. 1250-1272) been fully 
retrieved, and the German nationality once more reéstablished as 
coordinate with the others of Europe. 

But the shabbiest fact in European politics was also the cher- 
ished ideal of European Christendom. Men loved to discern a vast 
order, a distribution of functions, among the great central powers 
of the West. To Italy God had given the Holy See; to France 
Learning, the University; to Germany the Holy Roman Empire 
Cries of impassioned protest against its humiliation and overthrow 
by the Papacy, were heard from all quarters of Europe, notably from 
France. And this regard was not unreasonable. Viewing as they 
did the Roman Empire as a consecutive whole from Julius Czesar 
to the Hapsburgers, they might well see it to have great claims 
upon men’s regard and reverence. 

“Municipal institutions, diplomacy and the daily law of Europe, 
except England, were bequests of this Empire. Englangl is even 
now dropping its clumsy protest against the Justinian jurispru- 
dence, by seeking to make one combined system out of Common 
Law and Equity. Even the fantastic science of Heraldry has lived 
through the attacks of two powerful enemies—ridicule and taxa- 
tion—and that because it was rooted in the institutions of the Em- 
pire as an organization for fixing the relative rank of every armi- 
ger, from the Emperor to the squire.” ” 

But dreams are always poor affairs in comparison with reality ; 
and this vision of a Christian Empire was no more than a dream, 
even though it did influence men’s waking hours. The free na- 
tional governments of the modern world, based on the purely mod- 
ern principle of representation, present a form of political organi- 
zation which is a great advance upon any which antiquity has 
handed down to us, and at the same time they embrace all the good 
features of ancient polity. It was this, even more than the Papacy 
which overthrew the Empire ; it was this that robbed the Papacy 
itself of its political predominance, and made its boldest and 
proudest acts in the Middle Ages the theme of apology and dis- 
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claimer with its modern champions. And it is this national 
principle whose triumph we have seen in the rise of the two coun- 
tries who in this fight for a phantom inflicted such deadly injuries 
upon each other. The Nation, as Mr. Mulford says, is the antago- 
nist of the Empire. The purpose of the one is peaceful, organic 
and moral progress, by an inward principle of growth; that of the 
other is the violent subjection of peoples who have no organic, 
political unity with itself, until it embraces the whole race of 
man. 

There are a few single points in Mr. Bryce’s book which we have 
marked for comment. We are pleased to see his antagonism to 
some of the absurdities of the Freeman school. For instance, he 
evidently regards the municipal institutions of England as of Ro- 
man origin, and expressly ascribes and traces the trade guilds 
the Roman collegia (p. 259) and not to the early kinship institution 
of the Teutons. 

He speaks (p. 156) as if the False Decretals were a Roman 
forgery, whereas Gieseler expresses what is now the general opin- 
ion when he says: “The false Decretals * * * must have 
been written between A. D. 829 and A. D. 845 2” France.” Their 
authors exalted the authority of the Popes in order to pave the 
way for a right of appeal to the See of Peter from that of their own 
Metropolitans. At Rome they seem to have been received in good 
faith, for in that uncritical age forgery was an easy task. 

As regards Scotland’s relation to the Holy Roman Empire, Mr. 
Bryce might have found in Mr. J. H. Burton’s excellent Hzstory of 
Scotland something more to say than the brief notice on page 188, 
In the peculiar constitution of Scotland, the Empire played a promi- 
nent part. Scotland, as Macaulay says, had the very worst consti- 
tution in Europe. Its kings possessed despotic power, whose 
exercise was only limited by a legalized right of revolt. And the 
revolt seems to have taken the shape of an appeal to the authority 
of the Empire. The King’s proclamation, made at the marke 
cross of “the royal burghs,” had the binding force of law, unless it 
were met by a general “ protestation” on the part of “ his Majesty’s 
lieges,” executed by a notary public as an officer of the Empire. 
This was the method pursued as late as 1638, when Charles I. tried 
to put down the Covenanter rising by a royal proclamation. The 
Covenanters had the ablest lawyers of the Kingdom at their service, 
and a solemn protestation in reply to the proclamation was drawn 
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up and forwarded to every Scottish burgh. Over against every 
market cross went up a temporary wooden scaffold, of just the 
same height, and when the King’s representatives ascended the 
cross they found the protesters face to face with them. “The pro- 
clamation,” says Burton, “was read by a herald—one of the class of 
officers who of old were not deemed the servants of provincial 
governments, but were franked by the Emperor as his representa- 
tives in all countries. The Protestation was then read with solemn 
‘taking up of instruments’ by a notary, who also was by courtesy, 
and in name, at least, an officer of the Holy Roman Empire.” 
The crowd of burghers would not allow the royal messengers to 
depart without hearing the counter pronunciamento, “as if one 
authority had claimed equal audience to both.” The recognized 
force of this action was to deprive the King’s utterances of legal 
force, to give notice of intention to resist their enforcement, and 
thus to compel “a Convocation of the Estates of the Realm.” 
And the dodges and devices adopted by the Royal Council to 
evade the Protestation by a sudden and unexpected publication of 
the Proclamation, shows what weight they also attached to the 
measure. 

The same form of procedure was adopted by the later Covenant- 
ers in the times of persecution. Thus at the General Meeting of 
the Societies, held May 28th, 1685, they “agreed unto a Protestation 
against proclaiming James, Duke of York, King of Scotland, &c. 
the lawfulness of the present pretended Parliament, and the ap- 
parent inlet of Popery. And it was resolved that it should be 
published the same day, at the burgh of Sanquhar. According 
to this conclusion, immediately after the meeting was ended, about 
220 men drew up in arms, who went to the said burgh, and at the 
market cross, after singing a Psalm, and Mr. James Renwick hav- 
ing prayed, the said Protestation was published, and a copy left on 
the cross ; and thereafter the men marched out of the town.”* It 
is hard to imagine what the Covenanters of 1685 would have said 
ifthey had been told they had been going through the form of 
appeal to the chancery of Leopold I, the Papistical Emperor of 
Rome and Germany. 

We part from this Holy Empire with no regrets. The new Ger- 
man Empire seems to us to inherit no glory from that which pre- 
ceded it on German soil. And it is to be regretted that a nation 








3 Faithful Contendings Displayed (Glasgow, 1780), p. 166. 
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so full of all that promises a vigorous and healthy national life, was 
obliged by circumstances to pick up this wretched rag of a name, 
which is so unfit a designation of the great German nation. T. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PETITES CAUSERIES: or, Elementary English and French Conver- 
versations, for Young Students and Home Teaching. By Achille 
Motteau, author of “ The Civil Service First French Book,” and 
“Questionnaire sur la Grammaire des Grammaire de M. De 
Fivos.” 12mo, pp. 150, price. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co., 1877. 
M. Motteau’s plan of teaching children French is to teach then 

from the first to talk, to give them sentences to commit to memory 
without bothering their brains with the meaning of separate words, 
which they can find out for themselves, nor with definitions, and 
least of all with grammar. His book is, with the exception of a 
few short vacabularies, simply a collection of English sentences 
with their French equivalents placed opposite, short at first and 
gradually increasing in length and complexity, until, in the second 
division of the book, we reach a series of conversations on various 
topics, such as interest children. A third part consists of a number 
of juvenile letters in English and French, forming short reading 
lessons, and exhibiting the corresponding English and French 
styles of beginning and ending a letter. 

The book is very prettily gotten up. It is printed on fine paper 
and in good, clear type, contains a number of illustrations, and has 
a very neat binding. It will please the children, for it is not a whit 
like a school book, but is worthy to stand in the little library by 
the side of the fairy-tale books, Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family 
Robinson, and the rest. 

We are not quite sure, however, that it is all that is required in 
a text book for teaching the little ones the French language. To 
expect that a child will remember whole sentences, when he is left 
very much in the dark as to the meaning of the separate words, is 
to expect a good deal. This is, to be sure, what we have all done 
in learning our mother tongue, and what a child does, too, when 
he learns French or German from his playmates. By hearing a 
word often used in various connections he is able sooner or later to 
guess its meaning, and thus forms gradually a little vocabulary of 
useful words and phrases. But the conditions essential to this pro- 
cess,—the constant drilling, and, more important still, the constant 
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stimulus of a desire to understand and to be understood, which 
makes the task of learning light,—cannot be supplied by any arti- 
ficial method ofteaching. The teacher, whose time with the child is 
limited to an hour or so daily, will set about the task differently. He 
will abridge the child’s labor very greatly by explaining many a diffi- 
cult point at once. He may teach him that Je xe vous aime pas 
means “I do not love you,” and that Je ”’az pas mon livre means 
“IT have not my book ;” but he will at the same time tell him what 
he would be a good while in finding out himself, that ~e-pas with 
a word or two between meant “not.” Then why not have this 
fact set down in the book, where the child can see it for himself? 
It would give him great satisfaction, since children always assume 
that the man who wrote the book knew more than their teacher. 
These remarks apply to the conjugations of verbs. The child 
must learn them, one way or another, and it is a-great mistake to 
omit to group them together, where their essential features can be 
seen at once, on the ground that a child has no conception of 
grammar. 

As a phrase book this little volume will be found very conven- 
ient; but it can only be used by a good teacher, who will supply 
orally its deficiencies. 
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